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CARDS. 


PROFESSIONAL 
Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 


rana, Open for Engagements. 


47 East New York. 


Zlst Street, 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue. New York. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 
uction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
al and Dramatic Art 


Dr. CARL MARTIN 


BASSO, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


WHITNEY COOMBS, 
of the Holy Com- 


Mr. C, 


49 West 20th 
munion), New Y 


Street (Churct 








i Teacher in the er art of Piano- 
Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 


hig 


Beethoven (last 
rect Phrasing 
1062 Halsey Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 


Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The representative of 


LAMPERTTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 


Residence: 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mme. OGDEN C RANE, 
Voice CuLTurRg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





Studi 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles a the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
hursdays. Address, 417 West 23d St., New York. 


TEE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





1D H. FELLOWS, 
ORATORIO AND Concant 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


lOWNSEN 


BARITONE 


\CHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 


118 East 26th Street, New York. 





\LBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 





INSTITUTE, 


New York, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL 
323 East 14th Street, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





|< - neert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction 


Opera, Co 


CARL Ls VINSEN 
Vocal Instruction. 


|, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 


certificate Mme. 


Professiona 





Is empowered by from 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio 140 East 16th Street, New York. 





Miss. AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 3ist Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction 
111 East 73d Street » New York. 


MABEL LINDLEY T HOMPSON 


plete course eggzio, ght Reading, 
Mondays and Tht oie Mar 

17 Last 16th Street, New York City, 
nd 108 4th Avenue, Ne wark, N. ) 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. 

speaks English, German and Spanish 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


in Solf 





M. Falcke 
Address, 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
118 West 4th Street, New York 
MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
ianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mrs. Bussase TH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere., London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12M. to1 P.M 


138 5th Avenue New York. 
HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
1385 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 








SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 


YRICH MEYN, 


Baritone. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


HEIN 





14 West 33d Street, New York. 
Mrs. BELLA T HOM: AS- NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 


Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
; 











Oratorio, Concert, Opera. Vocal and Physical Development 

Vocal Instruction Studios: Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
Carnegie Ha!!, No. 18, Passing, Seteuny and Friday. | torjo and Opera 

ton Ave., Mond ee ei 
639 Lexington Ave. onday, Thursday and Saturday. Studie West 30th Street, New York. 
ADDISON JOHN 
P. a . 

ANDREWS THE NOLAN. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL 


ANDREWS & N 


. 18 EAST TWEN 


Managers 


of Artists and Attractions of High 


EXCHANGE. 


OLAN, PROPRIETORS, 


YTY-SECOND STREET. 


Class. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Vocal 


AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


INSTRUCTION, 
SUCCESSOR 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 


218 West 44th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, 


sera. Vocal 
New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate Schoo! of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert-Oratorio and Voca! Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMEN 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 


Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 


74, 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder 


LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 


47 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, 


Education of 
New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—Ré6les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT-—Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 
forks restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


Avenue 


78 Fifth 
Reception Hours: 


Studio: 
1to3P.M 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 








CHAS. B. HAWLEY 


aes ee tne AND ORATORIO. 
OCAL INSTRUCTIO 


Studio: os Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamits Bidg.). 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera. 
(30 West 59th Street. New York. 
N. Y. 


Studios: 4 953 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, 








FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 


Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musica! directorship of any first- 


class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 

term—July and August—at ROUND 
Send for Circular. 
36 East 23d Street, New York City 


ae 
LAKE, N 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park) 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 








MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
Cora RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue 
Beachmont, Mass. 


WM. H. RIE GER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 





IDA GRAY SCOT T, 


DRAMATIC SOP RANO. 

Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York. 


D’ ARON A—L AMPERTI MET HOD. 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA 
‘* Perfect artist . perfect teacher. "— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 
His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing 
Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America 
Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 
Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 
124 East 44th St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Founpep 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 
Hts accompanist and under leacher, with spectai 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA, 
Pupils prominent every where. 
Special course for Teachers with Di loma Cir- 

cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 
Brooklyn Studio, W ednesday Ss, 154 Montague St. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral 


61 West 37th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 3&th Street, New York, 
LEONARD E. AUTY, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
New York. 


TEN 
ENOR, 
226 Central Park, West, 





MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including one ta with stige deportment. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 

Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 

689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Opera, 








Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


Pauls Chapel, 
Art 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory ana Ensemble 
Restdence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Playing. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 


Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, New York, 


CHAS. A. KAISER 
Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York, 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
5! East 87th Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of ‘‘Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 





CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue. 


Boston. 


London, England. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 


Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-182 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO— Cone Oratorio. 
1 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 


149A Tremont Street, Boston. 





F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No 7, Vienna 
(1, Austria. 








PERRY AVE RILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Wiil resume 
teaching Septem ber 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 








B, W. FOL EY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 

ner Sth Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also a limited 


number of pupils 
123 East 90th Street, 


New York 





New York. 


WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 
Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Orgau Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York, 


Miss MARTINA JOHNST ON NE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 


Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West Mth Street, New York. 
GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C. Church, 141 East 43d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 


172 West 105th St., New York. 





Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company. 


HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivais and Voice 
For terms and cates address 
69 East 105th Street, New York, 


Culture, 








LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano, 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 


Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 


Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 55 West 33d St., New York, 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Compiete 





Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “ Rob Roy ’ Company. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 


AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PIANO 
297 Indiana Street, 





> > > > 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 


Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 





NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 

Thorough musical education after the 

methods of foremost European conserva- 


tories. 
Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
a time. 
oung ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 





Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 1t7 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman Sq., 
London, W. 








CHARLES LUNN 
Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 
at 60 Berners Street. 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says: ‘‘ A worthy rep- 
resentative of what I believe not only to be the 
best, but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice. 

JOHN RUSKIN says: ‘I am especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to which you 
show tnat the same truths hold as to sound.” 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 

street Mapshostes Square, W., London, England. 

Holiand’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incerporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY, 


The best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in England, Ireland and Scotland. Specimen copies and 
terms will forwarded upon application to the Society's 
offices: 19 Berners St., LUNDON, W.. ENGLAND. 








London, England. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 


From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 








Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


JENERY SHEE, 
(Pupil of Mauban, du Thédtre Frangais). 
Vocal Aisthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
in Speech: Dramatic Delivery and Gesture; Per- 
fect Accent, Pronunciation and Cantilena in French. 
Italian, German, Spanish guaranteed. Speech 
defects, lisping, nasaling, &c. removed and the 


Art of Breathing taught. 
25a Argyll Street, London, W. 


MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 


PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 








MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, \isping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘“*Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.”’— Zhe Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.” — Zhe Lancet. 

18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 





MADAME BESSIE cox, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


LONDON, W. 











CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF. 


Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Agency Founded 
1879. 


Germany : 
Cable Address : 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, TU. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . Piano, 
CALVIN B.CADY,. . .« « » « Plate 
VITTORIO CARP . . . . « Vocal 
CLARENCE EDDY, . . + Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, P . « Violin, 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS. 
Established 1862 Enlarged to 72 Columns 18% 
The Only Inde endent Musical Weekly in Great Britain. 
ONE PI ENNY WEEKLY iby post, 2d.) 


ence week ahter date.) 


Annual Subscription “e naland), 6s. 6d., post, free. 

Half Yearly, . a 3s 3d., 

Abroad, 8s 9d. per year 

THE Musicat STANDARD aide ll portraits on separate plate 
paper of musicians of the d 

THE fusicat STANDARD gives full page illustrations of 


British and foreign organs. 
THE MusIcAL STANDARD gives anthems, violin music, organ 
music, &c,., as special supplements. 
THE MusIcaL STANDARD has its own special correspondents 
in all parts of the world. 
Office for Subscriptions and Advertisements : 
185 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
HE Musicat STANDARD has other interesting features 
too numerous to mention. Send 5 cents for a copy an 
judge for yourself 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
LOUIS FALK 

HANS VON Sc HILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


Musicai Directors, 








MR, N. VENRT’S 


Musical Arrangements, 


SUMMER SEASON, 1896. 

Madame Albani’s Third Tour of Great Britain— 
Autumn. Meister Glee Singers’ Third Tour of the 
Provinces—Autumn. Sefior Sarasate’s Tour of 
Great Kritain—Autumn. Josef Hofmann’s Second 
Tour of Great Britain—Autumn. Dr. Richter and 
Full London Orchestra, Second Tour of Great 
Britain—October. Mr George Grossmith’s Tour 
of Great Britain and Ireland- August-March. The 
Wolff Musical Union—Summer Season; London. 
Richter Concerts—Summer and Autumn Seasons; 
London. Sarasate Concerts—Summer and Au- 
tumn Seasons; London. Kneisel Quartette (of 
Boston)—Summer Concerts (Their first appear- 
ance in England). wacame Albani’s Tour of 
Canada and the U —1896. Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling’s Tour of Comat and the U. S. Mile. 
Antoinette Trebelli’s Tour of South Africa. Mile. 
Antcinette Trebellis Second Tour of Canada and 
the U. S. Mr. Edward Lioyd’s Third Tour of 
Canada and the U. S. Signor Foli’s Tour of 
Canada and the U.S. Mr. Watkin Mills’ Second 
Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mr. Ben Davies’ 
Second Tour of Canada and the U.S. Mons. Holl- 
man’s Second Tour of Canada and the U.S. Mr, 
tseorge Grossmith’s Third Tour of Canada and the 
U. —1896. All communications respecting the 
above to be made to MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork st., 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.; 9 East 
Seventeenth St., New York, U. 8. A. 
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Of the University of the State of New York. 
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OF AMERICA, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SPECIAL TEACHERS. 
Course of ten weeks, including board and one 
study, $125 ; including board and two studies, $150. 
Admission from June 1 to July 15, 1895. 
Dudley Buck, President. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 
ary poet Shelley, a@ Vice-President. 
Herbert Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Dept. 
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Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 












represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


HARDMAN 











PIANO 


The choice of the best informed 





and most 


**The only Piano which Improves under Usage."’ 


critical of the trade and the musical public generally. 
HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers. 
We also own and control the most popular and best first class medium priced Piano in the coun- 


try, the 


TANDARD 


€.G.HARRINGTON &Co. MFR s. 


PLANO, 


For territory, prices, terms, &c., for either the Hardman or Standard Pianos, address 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., “"i2NAN uth" NEW YORK. 





COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia). 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 


Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 


—— TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof, SCHROEDER. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: F'rau Amalic Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
PRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Grtinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance, 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 














J. RAYNER, 


MAETOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, | CHICAGO. 





Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLEs JoRDAN, the eminent conductor of 


Providence, R. L.: 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 


It 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





EsTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


s.c& PP. BHRARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmap, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes, Pros- 


pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete Training 
for the Stage. SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHEST SCHOOL, 
ELEMENTARY PIANO and VIOLIN SCHOOL. . 

Frau Prof. Serma Nicxiass-Kempner, Avoir Scuutze (Vocal), Prof. Frieprich GeRNSHEIM, 


Princi 
Representing Director; Lupwic Busster (Theory, Musical History), Fe.rx Dreyscnockx, Prof. Heinricu 
KE. E. Taverrt ( iano), Prof. Ricuarp HansMann, (Janko- 


Enruicn, Prof. Frizpr. Gernsuem, A. Parenpick, 
, Orro Dienst, Ro Musical Director (Organ), Prof. Gustav Hottagnper, FLorian 


uTscHEeNREUTER (’Cello), &c., &c. 
Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 


€27~ Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
4 Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A.M, to 1 P.M, 


Fligel, Harmonium 
Zajic (Violin), 0. i 
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PARTS. 
An AMERICAN Princess Wuo Is A REAL Musician. 


The best musical education is 
PRINCESSE E. DE POLIGNAC, 


Music is the greatest of the arts. 
hearing the best musical works. 
OU have been constantly reading the names of 
the Prince and Princess Edouard Polignac, of Paris, 
as lovers and protectors of the best music in all its forms. 
Also of the valuable contributions to musical composition 
by the Prince, his profound researches among ancient 
forms, and even the invention of a new scale. 

When M. Chas, Bordes, that devoted advocate of classic 
sacred music for the church, needed encouragement the 
Polignacs it was who gave it. When at the close of the 
first successful venture of the Chanteurs de St. Gervais 
concerts, M. Guilmant and M. Bordes asked each other, 
‘Dare we continue them?” the name of the Princess 
headed the list of substantial support for the ensuing sea- 
son. The only morsels of Bach Passion music that have 
been given here outside of the Conservatoire have been 
given in the Polignac salons. Beethoven is played there by 
a string quartet every week regularly ; and all artists who 
have shown themselves sincere adherents of the true school 
have always been welcomed and encouraged. Dardanus, 
the recent resurrection of the Rameau epoch, was given 
there with orchestra, chorus, soloists, &c., recently. 

When asked who was the most serious society lady 
musician in Paris three musicians of note unhesitatingly 
answered, ‘‘ The Princess de Polignac,” and no teacher 
ever spoke more feelingly of the devotion of a pupil to art 
for art’s sake than M. Eugene Gigout, who has had the 
pleasant task of instructing her in organ music. 

The princess is an American, née ,Miss Winnaretta 
Singer, daughter of the wealthy American of that name 
who with his family came to France when the little girl 
was but a few months old. At the time of the war he 
crossed over to Devonshire, England, where he built an 
elegant chateau, and where the daughter grew up in the 
centre of English refinement. She early showed taste for 
art, and painting was seriously followed under the best 
French and English masters. Her pictures are in the 
Salon and at the various expositions, and a fresh canvas is 
now on the easel. 

Side by side with this art expression was a great love for 
music, which was also followed. 

Let no one say that American spirit is inherently set on 
music frivolity. The appearance of this is but the acci- 
dental result of a life that was obliged to be ultra practical 
in the first stages of the country’s civilization. 

Here is a girl who was taken from under the influence as 
a child, brought up in the atmosphere of intelligent art 
based on reading, study, quiet and the hearing and seeing 
of the best works of the best masters. 

Hidden with her talent was none of the American haste, 
none of the vulgar desire to show off, none of the abnormal 
wish to do something wonderful; nothing but the sober, 
modest search after perfection, the desire to do something 
to-day better than yesterday, with the instinctive hope of 
one day touching truth. 

In this American lady's spirit exists all that simple sin- 
cerity, that unbending inflexibility of honest sight, that was 
such a revolution to mein French character when first 
coming among the people. 

Speaking of her beloved organ she says : 

**I do not play the organ as an organist, but as a musi- 
cian. I commenced its study as one would turn a leaf ina 
book one was reading. I studied the organ to study Bach. 
I studied Bach to study music—that is all there is of it.” 
The piano was studied in the same way, although on both 
instruments Mme. de Polignac is much more than an ama- 
teur. 

She reads very readily at sight, and frequently plays the 
piano part during the classic orchestral readings that are a 
feature of her household. She has studied counterpoint 
and composition and improvises nicely on the organ, to the 
great delight of M. Gigout, who is one of the masters of 
improvisation in Paris. 

‘* One must have food to think on,” she says in speaking 
of the weekly Beethoven concerts. ‘‘ One must know Art. 





It is not a matter of guesswork; one cannot feel one’s 
way into Art’s heart. The masters have marked the way. 
I consider the Beethoven quatuors the best possible daily 
bread for the musician. I must hear them over and over 
or I starve. Beethoven, Wagner and Bach are the three 
distinct masters.” 

Madame de Polignac and her husband not only aid the 
Chanteurs de Saint Gervais movement materially, but at- 
tend all the concerts and induce their friends to do so. 

She considers the Bach cantatas the best of all secular 
music, and insists that all art will be benefited by the re- 
turn to pristine simplicity suggested by that class of 
music. The reaction from wayward exaggeration and 
false sentiment must come. It is a world of reactions all 
moving onward. 

‘* Wagner has said the last grand word of his age,” she 
says. ‘* There must be a renewal of standard in the re- 
turn to classic purity, and in Paris the Society of Classic 
Sacred Music has led the way.” 

The Prince and Princess are great admirers of Wagner, 
and spent the three seasons at Bayreuth, studying rather 
than listening. 

The vapid musical followings of society in general are 
very displeasing to both. They have a horror of con- 
founding the composition with the executant, or worse yet, 
of setting the latter above the former. Going to hear 
Paderewski, Lehman, Sarasate is to them essentially vul- 
gar artistically ; the rush to first nights odious, and the 
Princess even deplores the excitement at the Conservatoire 








PRINCESS EDOUARD POLIGNAC. 


recently to hear her compatriot sing, while the sublime 
measures of Bach, which they simply interpreted, were 
passed by almost unnoticed. 

The latest opera, the newest singer, the last pianist 
should not be made centres of artistic enthusiasm, she 
thinks. At the same time no one appreciates a good artist 
or is more kind and sympathetic personally to the inter- 
preter than Mme. de Polignac. 

The ascendancy of personality in execution is a serious 
detriment to real art progress, she holds, and for that rea- 
son she dreads the effect on musical America of our su- 
perb concert seasons. It centres the attention of a people 
yet without any foundation of art standard, instruction or 
principle, upon the personality of all the leading artists of 
the world. It is respecting the sign in place of the thing 
signified, and giving an artificial objective point to the 
young. 

The princess has a great interest in the marked musical 
development of America. She has also a great curiosity to 
see the country, of which, although hers, she knows so 
little. Sargaent, the celebrated painter, tells her that she 
will find it a country that ‘‘ insists upon the best of every- 
thing.” 

A UNIQUE MUSIC ROOM. 

The Polignac home, on the Avenue Henri Martin, in the 
Trocadero quarter, is a large gray chateau-like building 
set in the midst of a lawn, shaded by noble old trees and 
decorated by flowers and flowering shrubs. The nicest 
care and cultivation suggest the life and spirit of the 
occupants, and modern thought mingles with natural 
beauty at every turn. 

Within there is a union of conventionality and elegance, 
comfort and style, taste and richness, modernism and tra- 
dition, that makes it a mine of charming surprises. 

A peculiar taste of the Princess makes a combination of 
blue and green, the shades found in the peacock’s plumage, 


| works. 





necessary to her happiness, so that the dominance of this re- 
gal tinting throws a dash of originality over the whole that 


is extremely fascinating. Her dressing, personal effects, | 


even the jewels on her fingers, contain these mystic glint- 
ings, and nothing could be more becoming than their taste- 
ful arrangement. 

But the pride and pet of the household is the music room, 
or music house rather, as it ought to be called; for at 
the other end of the crocus covered lawn and gravel sweep 
fronting the house, Mme. de Polignac has herself designed 
and planned a perfect music palace. 

From the Gothic and flower-draped door at one side, to 
the stained glass wall at the other, the whole spacious 
church-like boudoir, or boudoir like church, is a veritable 
temple to St. Cecile. It is impossible for the most fertile 
artistic imagination to discover a lack in the various 
luxuries of eye and taste sense under that one roof. 

It is not the question of wealth alone. Anybody can 
make a rich room of any kind. Itis not that. It is the ex- 
quisite fitness of things, the flawless ease of arrangement, 
the dreams of color and the dominance of modern and in- 
telliggnt common sense, through, not over, artistic tradi- 
tion. 

The roof, church shaped, leads to thoughts of heaven ; 
the walls, a series of little surprise nooks of all sizes, sug- 
gest the most delightful mundane associations. Lovely 
tilings in peacock colors, aristocratic old tapestries, paint- 
ings by the gifted hostess, choice rugs of all nations, 
natural woods, polished strips of flooring and quaint but 
dainty furnishin, are some of the first view features. 

From back of the centre rises an organ loft on Queen 
Anne lines, with a lovely organ, the last made by Cavaille- 
Coll pére, with seventeen stops, two claviers and pipes in 
nickel and gilt; adjoining is a library of classic sacred 
Here the mistress studies and thinks and keeps 
control of the pedal motion and takes her lessons. Back of 
a similar balcony opposite is the little atelier, where her 
fine temperament as a colorist finds expression. 

Below 1s an alcove in which at short notice a stage can 
be erected, which, as in the case of the Rameau drama re- 
cently given, accommodates some fifty people with piano 
and orchestral instruments. Opposite is a fireplace, which 
makes up for all the lack of heating convenience in Paris. 
It is a huge alcove lined solid in blue tiling. This gorgeous 
space with the red flames leaping through, and the quaint 
brass furnishing about, the big mantel above with its 
curious bric-a-brac and in the centre a life-sized peacock 
with spread plumage—what a feast for artistic sense ! 

The organ is larger than the one of same style built for 
Gounod, and has a very sweet tone. 

In this charming room are heard none but strains of the 
best classic masters; and who can measure the benefit of a 
prestige of so high order for the simple and true in music? 
And what a delightful link in musical progress, our own 
charming countrywoman allied to a French nobleman of 
tastes and thoughts equally noble and refined, and both 
actively engaged in the promotion of the best musical art ! 

What a benefit to New York society music would be a 
union of will and ability equally worthy ! 

AN INTERESTING REHEARSAL. 

An interesting feature of operatic work is study of the 
réle with the composer. 

Alone in the work, even with considerable instinct, one 
feels always more or less in the dark, face to face with 
question-marks at every phrase, and subject to the influence 
of other interpreters. With a coach or teacher one finds 
one’s self but following the habits of other singers, and even 
then is happy till study with another coach or teacher shows 
the veneer of both. 

With the composer one stands on certainty, in the full 
electric light of perception, and (if one is sufficiently sus- 
ceptible) even of inspiration. 

Every correction is a revelation, every word is an idea, 
Corrections are not simply suggested but made; for the 
owner of th ethought, not one of its merchants, is by. Mem- 
ory takes hold of what is said from the rarity of the privi- 
lege and the truth of the corrections made. 

The drill deals with the soul of the subject, not its dress- 
ing. It is not a question of sing loud here and soft there, 
make this legato and that staccato; phrase this thus and 
not so. It is story; it is imagination; it is a novel ana- 
lyzed by one of the actors in the plot; it is the marriage of 
words and music, and as a consequence the shape, the 
color, the flavor come by such and such means. 

There is no privilege so great to a singer as this study of 
a réle with its creator. To acomposer there is on earth no 
supplice so extreme as going over his creation with one 
who by lack of gift or training is incapable of receiving 
the impressions desired, and no person, save perhaps the 
composer himself, can ever estimate the gratitude of a 
creator to one who clearly and correctly portrays before 
him the living image of that of which his own soul has but 
the spiritual cast. 

In a MusicaL Courier some months ago were printed the 
glowing words of Gounod, inspiring a sympathetic vocalist 
with the réle of Marguerite. His manner of describing 
what came to him in the writing, as the spiritual beauty of 
the character, must be immemorable to any woman singer 
with (what so few of them have) soul enough to think of 
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anything but her own two vocal cords and the bouquets 
that come as the result of them. 

Perhaps the most interesting case of composer and inter- 
preter in Paris at writing is the study of J/anon, by Nikita, 
under the daily supervision of Massenet himself, who finds 
in her asympathetic interpreter and is lavish in his pains 
to make her do justice to his opera and to herself. 

Massenet is difficult, sensitive, ardent, nervous, artistic, 
to a degree, and acomposer. He is besides quick and in- 
fallible in his judgments; his spirit of discernment is like 
lightning or the darting lights in his dark brown eyes. He 
makes no mistakes in choosing interpreters. At the same 
time, by reason of his superb politeness, no girl ever could 
know, except by results, when his decision was unfavor- 
able. He would pass through the worst martyrdom with a 
compliment and a smile—the first time ; but it would be 
the last. It would not occur again. When he finds one to 
suit him (and what does it not need to suit Massenet !) there 
is nothing he will not do to put the singer on the right track 
and to make her capable of correctly representing his char- 
acters. 

** I don’t know anyone I would spend so much time teach- 
ing!” he said this morning at the close of a long and tax- 
ing rehearsal. ‘‘She positively suggests points in the 
character I had not thought of before.” 

Why Nikita is privileged is a combination of many things. 
Of course she has ** a voice” ; if not you would not be read- 
ing of her nor I writing. Then she is American and awake. 
Well instructed, alive, traveling and seeing much, with a 
will and determination of her own, she is the personification 
of live intelligence. Besides, she is dramatic, with a love 
for plots, crises and imaginings and for expressing them. 
She is not bold or self confident, but studious and ever 
ready to hear and accept suggestion. Then she began 
stage life very young, and is naturally reaping the fruits of 
her experience. She has a gift for languages, singing 
easily and correctly some eight or nine, and a long res- 
idence in France has reduced that cruel bugbear, diction, 
toa plaything. She is well and strong, too, with supple 
form and engaging personality, and every one of these 
things has been absolutely necessary to her success and 
to win the attention and interest of a composer who would 
give his precious time perfecting her in her réle. 

You may imagine this sort of rehearsal to be wholly an 
intellectual one ; a mere running over of special parts. 

It is toil, labor, physical and mental. There is no pro- 
fessor in a New York studio who works harder, concentrates 
more on detail and insists more on results than M. Mas- 
senet on one of these occasions. 

During the ‘‘rehearsal” he plays the piano score himself, 
seated where he can follow every movement of the singer. 
Even with an experienced artist there is scarcely a strain 
without a stop, for suggestion, explanation, correction ; 
and the frequent ‘‘ Comprenez-vous?” ‘* N’est-ce-pas ?” 
‘Vous voyez?” of the master indicate the earnestness 
of his desire that there shall be no fogs of misunder- 
standing. 

Form, voice, face, inflection, must all coincide with the 
composer's impression. When not, he is on his feet at 
once, himself indicating that which he feels. The body 
must be bent a little more forward or backward, the head 
raised or lowered, the arms extended; the hands clasped 
differently. This point must not be too exaggerated, else 
there is no feeling left for the other. The gaze of sarcasm 
is different from pride or scorn, love plaints must not be 
made monotonous, and real grief must not be intensified. 
He sings, moves, talks and goes back and forth all in one 
mood-color. « 

You can discover how distinctly the whole picture 
is in the composer’s mind by the fleet directness in cor- 
rection, the manner in which piano, singer, word and move- 
ment are united as one tool in his hands. It is the same 
thing exactly as when a painter in front of his design 
mechanically reaches for brush, color, eraser, oil or pencil, 
the eyes never leaving the canvas, back of which, not on 
which, he sees outlined that which is after all but a refiec- 
tion of his own brain—which is ‘‘ creation.” 

Seeing this care and precision, this absorbed anxiety in 
portrayal and the incessant possibilities of misconception, 
one is led to ask: How dares one ever sing a creation with- 
out study of it with the composer? 

LES MIETTES. 

Mme. Emma Eames-Story is in Paris this week. Paris 
profited by the presence of the popular singer by engaging 
her to sing at two concerts given at the Salle Bodiniére, 
with accompanying lectures by M. Maurice Lefevre. The 
selection of songs for the two afternoons is as follows: 
Se SOs BP IE nc cccccd cocensccccevessvestees Goring-Thomas 
COMMISE, GRIMORETIS, oc ccccccccssccsccctovecccsetecetesecccsecives Liszt 
Sumer is ecumen in, Where blum the rose, old English songs... 
re rn Tee Hahn 

L'Allée est sans fin. 
L'Heure exquise 


Tous deux. 
L' Invitation au voyage......... «+++. seo Sbesed veces cednesebue’ Godard 
BOR ATASMROME, 6000s scocececececcecontecccssecevecdocvcccocesess Massenet 


Mme. Eames has also promised to sing on the occasion 
of the farewell performance of Mme. Broisat, of the 
Comédie Francaise. From here she goes to London to sing 
in Covent Garden. 





Another great singer, Mlle. Lola Beeth, of Vienna, is also 
here, and has been engaged to give eight representations at 
the Opéra. Joseph Wieniawski gives two piano concerts 
here this month. At the first concert, works of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Biilow, Moskowski, Liszt, Godard and Heller will 
be played ; at the second the works of Schumann, Scar- 
latti, Gounod and Wagner. Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg gave 
a series of three brilliant concerts at Salle Erard this 
week. 

It seems that, by contract with Mme. Wagner, the Opéra 
directors are obliged to give two other works of the com- 
poser after Tannhiuser—The Meistersingers and Tristan 
and Isolde. As important French works are already ar- 
ranged for the coming season, it is possible that the Wag- 
nerian cycle will not be concluded before 1896. 

M. Jules Barbier is more fortunate than most librettists. 
Either his works attract good music by genius magnetism, 
or luck has thrown them into the hands of good composers. 
During this year he has seen the 1,000th of three of his 
works, Mignon, Faust and Noces de Jeannette. The latter 
was first given in 1853, and unlike the other two works, 
whose infancies were weakly enough, was a success from 
its first representation. Mme. Carvalho and Couderc cre- 
ated the réles of Jean and Jeannette 1,000 nights ago. Fu- 
gere and Mile. Leclerc shared the anniversary success a 
few evenings since. Victor Massé, composer of Paul and 
Virginia, was the composer also of this opera. 

An opera comique in three acts, the action passing at 
Malmaison during the consulat, words by Ferrier, music by 
Gaston Serpette, has been read this week by M. Carvalho. 

At the time of his fatal illness Emmanuel Chabrier had 
just completed the score of one act of a work entitled 
Briséis, words by M. Catulle Mendes. This one act is to 
be given at Nantes shortly, M. Lamoureux directing the 
orchestra. 

M. Lamoureux is at present engaged in a sensible and 
laudable enterprise, the organization of a free course of 
singing. From the material he hopes to recruit members 
for the choruses, which are a feature of latter day orchestral 
concerts. 

The chefs d’orchestra here are subventioned by the 
state. From this and the proceeds of their concerts they 
pay the rent of their halls, their artists, droit d’auteur and 
droit de charité, and still, thanks to a generous support, 
make money. All entertainments here are obliged to give 
so much to the poor. 

An innovation took place at the Conservatoire this week. 
At the close of the ensemble vocal class for the examina- 
tion the entire Beethoven Mass in C was given in place of 
various pieces by different authors. 

The Mass is said to have been written about 1810, the 
same epoch of Egmont and Christ on the Mount of Olives. 
It contains five parts—Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus et 
Benedictus and Agnus Dei. It is written for chorus and 
orchestra and soli. M. Georges Marty, professor of the 
class, directed the Mass, and both director and pupils were 
heartily applauded by the various powers. M. Thomas 
was specially pleased with the beautiful venture and its 
excellent execution. 

A brilliant and select concert was given at the Conserva- 
toire this week for the benefit of the orphans of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

The pupils admitted to the final competition for the Grand 
Prix composition are: M. Levade, M. d'Ollone and M. 
Hirschmann, pupils of Massenet; M. Letorey, M. d’Ivry 
and M. Mouquet, pupils of Th. Dubois. 

Dates of examinations are already fixed at the Con- 
servatoire, beginning May 25, closing June 19. Eighteen 
different departments of music will be tested. 

The inauguration of the David monument is decided for 
May 22. 

M. Fabbozzi, a pianist, blind from his birth, gave a con- 
cert at Salle Pleyel last evening. He is chef d’orchestre 
at the Institution for the Blind at Naples, and has played 
at the court and at classic concerts at Monte Carlo. He 
plays the greatest difficulties of the masters with ease, and 
is, Moreover, a composer. 

The marvelous musical development of the pupils in the 
Institution at Paris has already been treated in these 
columns. 

The Russian Government is elaborating a scheme with 
regard to musical copyright which is giving much satisfac- 
tion to the French, who were foremost in this humane 
organization. 

The usual row of tardy justice over Jeanne d’Arc is 
taking place. A celebrated English cardinal was present 
at the Notre Dame ceremonies this year. Think of that! 
The music was very impressive ; la Banniére de Jeanne 
d’Arc, by Adolphe Deslandres, was sung and solos and 
orchestras were all triumphal. 

A pianist aged thirty years was run over by an omnibus 
and killed this week. ‘ 

All I have to say is that any pianist or any other man of 
any age that could get run over by a Paris omnibus ought 
to be killed ; so ought any one who rides in them ; so ought 
any one who allows them to run at their present gait in this 
day of grace and progress. And, Heaven help us, they are 
relicensed till 1940 ! Fannig Epcar THomas. 





Francis Fischer Powers Sails. 
R. FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, the well- 


known vocal instructor, and his brother, Mr. Her- 
man Howard Powers, former tenor of Gerrit Smith’s choir, 
South Church, were among the passengers on the steamer 
Paris, bound for Southampton, last Wednesday. Their de- 
parture was made possible owing to the recovery of their 
mother, Mrs. Powers. Mr. Francis Fischer Powers goes to 
London for the purpose of filling a few private salon engage- 
ments, and he willalso sing at the annual musicale to be 
given by Shakespere—which in itself, by the way, will be 
quite of a select and private nature. Mr. Powers will be back 
in America in July, and go to Milwaukee to carry on his 
class lessons, which last three months every year. 
Mr. Herman Howard Powers goes abroad to continue 
the cultivation of his voice. He will study for a time with 
Shakespere, and later go to Paris with Bouhy. 








P - P 
Alboni Was Lamperti’s Pupil. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 

T was stated by a lady in last week’s Musica 

Courier that Alboni, the ‘‘ greatest of contraltos,” was 

not a pupil of my illustrious master, Lamperti, but of 
Rossini. To correct this injustice I present a copy of 
Alboni's own letter, which settles the question : 
J. C. Griffith, Fsq.: 

You ask my opinion of my old maestro’s method. I consider it 
quite useless, as the work speaks for itself. * * * To say that! ap- 
preciate the work, it is sufficient for me to state that lama pupil of 
Maestro Lamperti, and that I owe to him and his method the true art 
of singing, so littleknown in thesedays. * * * 

lam, dear Sir, Yours sincerely, 

July 1, 1875. M. ALBONI. 

This letter can be found complete in Mr. Griffith's book, 
published by Schirmer. I also give the following extract 
from the great master’s biography to show what friendship 
existed between Lamperti and Rossini : 


Lamperti's career is a singular illustration of the lack of business 
ability which so often characterizes genius. He was fairly forced to 
be professor at the Royal Conservatory of Milan (in Europe the con- 
servatories belong to the Government), and this honor was furiously 
fought for by the greatest musicians of Italy. Lamperti taught 
there for twenty-five years. 

His colleagues were such men as Donizetti, Lauro, Rossi (later di- 
rector of the conservatory), and Mazzucato. Lamperti subsequently 
on two occasions absolutely refused offers made him by Gounod, 
Ambroise Thomas and others, to goto the Paris Conservatory as 
director. Rossint, who was a lifelong friend of his, remonstrated with 
him, receiving for answer: “ What do/ care for glory? I leave that 
for fools 1”’ Both Rossini and Donizetti were in constant communion 


with him for years. ‘ 
FLORENZA D’ARONA. 





Mrs. ‘Sawyer En Voyage. 


RS. ANTONIA H. SAWYER, the contralto 
singer, was among the outgoing passengers on the 
steamer Germanic for London via Liverpool last Wednes- 
day. Mrs. Sawyer is quite undecided as to what her future 
movements will be. It is certain that she will remain in 
London until the end of the season—about the middle of 
July. During her sojourn she will sing at a number of 
salon musicales. She carries letters to a great many well- 
known musical people in London, among them Mme. Clara 
Poole, the American contralto, and Rabbi Hast, chief 
cantor of England. 

If Mrs. Sawyer finds it to her advantage to remain 
abroad one year and fill professional engagements she will 
doso. There were many friends on the dock to see her off 
and she was the recipient of a number of handsome floral 


tributes. 








’ Another Prodigy.—Madrid, May 7, 1895.—The 
reappearance, after an absence of five.years, of the popular 
cantatrice, Miss Emma Nevada, at Madrid, was greeted 
last night with a warm welcome at the Principe Alfonso 
Theatre, a welcome which later on developed into an en- 
thusiastic ovation. 

The Queen Regent and the Infanta Isabel honored the 
theatre with their presence and joined heartily in the 
applause which was accorded to Mme. Nevada. The prima 
donna was in splendid voice, while her extraordinary vocal 
ability evoked rapturous greetings. In compliance with 
repeated encores, Mme. Nevada delighted still further her 
Spanish admirers, giving Spanish, French and American 
songs. 

The Queen Regent, the Infanta Isabel and the little In- 
fantas, surrounded by the court house party, received most 
graciously on Wednesday last Mme. Nevada and her beau- 
tiful little girl, Mignon, a talented child eight years old, 
whose admirable rendering of the Serpentine Dance 
evoked the most enthusiastic ovation from the queen and 
royal guests assembled, ‘‘ What a little angel!” being the 
current exclamation as the little fairy form executed the 
difficult evolutions. 

The child also sang, accompanied by the court pianist, 
Les Enfants of Massenet, and I] Bacio, another suprise for 
the queen, who embraced the little artist repeatedly.— 
Herald. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 27, 1895. 
HE season here is dead! But it will make no dif- 
ference where you find a Philadelphia musician next sum- 
mer it will be safe to wager that his thoughts are on next win- 
ter’s engagements. For it must again be repeated’ in this 
column that there is not a department of music in which Phila- 
delphia has not taken strides as though shod the past six months 
with ‘‘seven-league boots.” From time to time in this column I 
have made full comment upon this, and have often specifically 
enumerated the distance posts on our road of progress. No 
need to speak further. Philadelphia's advancement has been 
material and rapid during 1894-5. 
ek * 

The project nearest our hearts just now, however, is our own 
opera company at the Academy of Music next winter. Mr. 
Gustav Hinrichs, assisted by Mrs. Charles I. Whelan, has brought 
his scheme to a definite shape. A month ago suggestions were 
in order, but these are not needed at this time. Fifty thousand 
dollars were neéded to guarantee the affair against loss. Thirty 
thousand dollars have already been subscribed. There is no 
doubt about it now that even if new subscribers fail to come for- 
ward that those who have already contributed will increase their 
‘subscriptions to the required amount. In a week or two I shall 
give the details of the plan and the list of contributors. I hope 
it may furnish my next letter with interesting reading for those 
who are watching with. kindly interest musical progress in 


Philadelphia. *** 


The event of prime importance last week was the third public 
concert of the Manuscript Music Society in Musical Fund Hall. 
I herewith append the program in full: 

Requiem for quartet of voices, organ, harp (piano) and 
violin Frank G. Cauffman 
Mrs. Marie Kunkel-Zimmerman, Miss Martha Barry, 
Messrs. N. Douty, E. M. Zimmerman, Wm, Stoll, 
Jr., A. W. Borst and P. H. Goepp. 
Concerto for two violins and piano............ ss .Gustav Hille 
Allegro. 
Andantino. 
Allegretto. 
Allegro con fuoco. 
Messrs. G. Hille, H. Rattay and M. Leefson. 
Songs......00 NO Reecdege cdo eth én ndtend wascnens Richard Zeckwer 


Marie. 
Storm Night. 
Mr. Carl Schachner. 


Piano solos Henry Albert Lang 


Gavot. 


Toccata. 
Played by the composer. 


Song, My Dream........ erccceccccces W. W. Gilchrist, Mus. Doc. 
Sung by Mr. Nicholas Douty. 
Chorus for women’s voices and four hand accompani- 
ment, The Sea Fairies ............. W. W. Gilchrist, Mus. Doc. 
Pianists, Messrs. M. M. Warner and Thos. a’Becket. 
Song, with violoncello obligato, O Summer Time...... 
Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 
Miss Th. Belle Wormley and Mr. Rudolph Hennig. 


Elegy, for violin, piano and organ.......... Martinus Van Gelder 
Messrs. M. Van Gelder, M. M. Warner andA. W. Borst. 
Andante for violoncello...........+00-++eees Camille W. Zeckwer 
Mr. Rudolph Hennig. 

Rhapsodie for string orchestra, Indienne..... Frank G. Cauffman 
Trio for women’s voices, with accompaniment for violin, 

viola, violoncello and piano, Autumn..........++.+4- 


Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 
Mrs. Zimmerman, Miss Regina Hassler, Mrs. S. F. 
Osbourn, Messrs. Stoll, Schmidt, Hennig and 
Clarke. 

The various works were in general fully up to the standard of 
the society. Lofty in ideal and correct in composition, it were 
obviously out of place to discuss them specifically. Many of the 
numbers should speedily find their way to the first publishers in 
the land, and then their full notices and analyses would appear 
in the ably edited page of your journal set apart for that pur- 
pose. In their performance the various artists gave conscien- 
tious interpretation to the composer's efforts. The third public 
concert of the society was in every respect a success. 

**# * 

A ladies’ reception will close the season of the Utopian Club 
to-night, on which occasion the prize compositions will be per- 
formed by the ‘successful competitors. These are Henry A. 
Lang, who takes the Sayen-Martindale and Utopia Club prizes, 
and Gustav Hille, the Utopian Club prize. WALTER Bacon, 

—_— + oe 


NEWARK. 


NewakkK, N. J., May 19, 1895. 

HE Schubert Vocal Society gave the third and 

last concert of its sixteenth season, with Mr. Louis Arthur 

Russell as conductor, in the Grand Opera House May 10, upon 

which occasion was sung for the first time in this city Saint- 

Saén’s Samson and Delilah, one of the most beautiful and effec- 
tive compositions of the modern French school. 

The orchestra from the Metropolitan Opera House must be 








credited with a large share of the success of the performance, 
being thoroughly in sympathy with the requirements of the Bib- 
lical opera, although at times somewhat aggressive and over- 
powering in the matter of tempo and fortissimo. 

The singing of the chorus served to demonstrate the capabili- 
ties of the society, for it constituted one of the most effective 
features of the performance. 

The beautiful work of the chorus received enthusiastic recog- 
nition from the audience, and the Song of the Philistines, which 
introduces a bacchanal, had to be repeated in response to an 
encore. 

The soloists were Mrs. Julie Wyman, mezzo-soprano, Dedi/ah ; 
Mr. James H. McKinley, tenor, Samson ; Mr. Louis Williams, bari- 
tone, High Priest. This trio of artists sustained their parts with fine 
dramatic effect. Mrs. Wyman especially appealed musically and 
artistically toone as being thoroughly en rapport with the music 
written for De/i/ah. The final trio in the last act was magnifi- 
cently sung. 

The Schubert Vocal Society is to be congratulated upon the 
successful presentation of a work which, aside from its musical 
reading, requires the action and coloring of music-drama to 
effectively portray. ’ 

Mr. William C. Carl gave an organ recital in the Mt. Pleasant 
Baptist Church May 6. 

The recital was arranged by Mr. William R. Crawford, the 
permanent organist of the church, who proposes to give a series 
of musicales and recitals in the same church next season. 

Mr. Carl played admirably. He was assisted vocally by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Northrup, soprano. 

An afternoon of ensemble music was given by Miss Louise 
Hood's trio class May 18. The following program, especially 
the trios, was perfectly interpreted : 


Trio—Allegro (op. 330).......sccesseees pieishssthe saaben ines .Bohm 
Miss Harris, Miss Hood, Mr. Kronold. 
Polonaise....... ) 
Duet—acc. by eutinn. 4 Moment Musical >............ Schubert 


Marche Milttaire ) 

Misses Laninger and Harris. 
Trio—Andante-Sostenuto (Op. 37)........ccceseseeeseees Bargiel 
Mrs. Fredk. Smith, Miss Hood, Mr. Kronold. 

‘*Some chord in unison with that we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies.’"—Cowper. 
Trio—Allegro con fuoco (op. 8)....... Fees 6 dovesaneccees Chopin 
Miss Riker, Miss Hood, Mr. Kronold. 
‘‘He was a mighty poet and a subtle souled psychologist.” 


—Shelley. 
Duet—accompanied by Strings............seeseeees Mendelssohn 
Misses Heinisch and Hinds. 
Trio—BMaderate (ops. Gib aos ass cevscetetseciede seecnice Rubinstein 


Miss MacCall, Miss Hood, Mr. Kronold. 
Mase LinDLEY THOmpson. 
———-——s- oe 


SAVANNAH. 


SAVANNAH, May 10, 1895. 

ene the past few months the musical interest 

has been greatly awakened and largely strengthened here. 
We have had our annual musical festival, under the direction of 
Dr. H. R. Palmer, which was not the success that it has been in 
the two previous years it has been held, owing to various reasons 
that could not be overcome, but this failure has only stirred 
up those at the head of the Choral Society to better results for 
next season, Tnen we have put on two operas very success- 
fully by home talent, with a little foreign assistance—The Chimes 
of Normandy and Mikado. The latter, under the direction of 
Mr. A. L. Baker, of Chicago, was made all the more attractive 
by his securing the services of his brother, Mr. Grafton G. Baker, 
to sing the rdle of Vani Poo. This style of singing is entirely 
out of Mr. Baker's line, as he is an oratorio and concert singer, 
having studied at the Chicago Musical College. Of his singing 
the Morning News of April 30 had the following: ‘‘ Mr. Baker 
is the possessor of a beautiful voice—a clear, ringing, robust 
tenor, yet full of melody and tender pathos. Resonance and 
good enunciation have followed proper study, and as he glides 
—one might say for all the eftort he makes—to the upper placing, 
the splendid high tones come forth with a power and beauty 
effective and pleasing to a high degree. Mr. Baker has, while in 
the city, sung in private circles, and has been heard to advan- 
tage in the better class of music.” 

The Savannah Press said : ‘‘ Mr. Baker's voice is one such as 
is rarely heard in Savannah—a high tenor of rich quality, and 
handled with such style as shows a careful training and much 
study.” 

While here an afternoon tea and recital were arranged at the 
Guards’ Armory Hall, where Mr. Baker made a host of friends. 
The afternoon was most informal, but the music was of the 
highest type possible by the talent in Savannah, and was 
rendered by such singers as Mrs. Launcelot Haynes, Mrs. R. H. 
Finnie, Miss Carruthers, Miss Howard, Mr. Julian Walker and 
Mr. Alonzo Sybraudt, of New Orleans, with Miss Emma Coburn 
at the piano. 

All of this has tended to stir up all classes of musicians here, 
and already arrangements are on foot to present several operas 
next fall and to organize a musical entertainment society, which 
will arrange a course of entertainments to be given by the best 
talent available that the country can afford. All of those inter- 
ested can look forward to a brilliant musical season next year. 

Savannah does not want for good voices. Mr. Julian Walker's 
rich baritone has only to be heard to be appreciated. We also 
have among our number one of considerable note—Mrs. 1. 
Schreiner, née Miss Ingeborg Léfgren, who was the mezzo 
soprano of the famous Swedish Female Quartet which toured 
the country eight years ago. 

The interest in every branch of music is gradually but surely 
building up, and good performers always receive a hearty wel- 
come and are enthusiastically appreciated. 

With our new theatre, good attractions, musical and otherwise, 
and the firm, well rooted musical interest and influence now sur- 





rounding our city, Savannah will continue to hold her good 
name and reputation and carefully forge onto her zenith with 
the sure strides which have always characterized her. 

Lu. T. Snowe, 


— — + 
OTTAWA. 
Ortawa, Canada. 
HE season of 1894-5 may be said to have closed 
with the last concert of the Ottawa Amateur Orchestra! 
Society, assisted by the Schubert Vocal Club, which took place 
in Harmony Hall on the 14th inst. The evening's work of the 
orchestra consisted of: Overture, Die Zauberharfe, Schubert ; 
andante, Surprise Symphony, Haydn; Hungarian Dance, 
Brahms ; Introduction and Bridal Chorus, third act of Lohengrin, 
with the Schubert Club, and the March of the Priests (Athalie), 
Mendelssohn. Besides the singing of the Bridal Chorus the 
Vocal Club sang a very charming setting of The Sands 0’ Dee, 
by Oliver King. As to the performance of the Schubert Club 
their singing was distinctly good. The work of the Orchestral 
Society reflected great credit both on themselves and Mr, 
F. M. S. Jenkins, who, I should have said, is the director of both 
societies. 

The orchestra is composed entirely of amateurs, and perfection 
is not to be looked for ; nevertheless all the evening's playing re- 
flected a very large degree of proficiency. Slight faults were 
audible here and there certainly, but on the whole everything 
passed off well. It is an important undertaking, the getting 
together and keeping together an amateur orchestra, and Mr. 
Jenkins is to be congratulated on his success so far. 

Miss Retté Chute was the soloist of the evening, and sang 
Rosamonde (Schubert) very acceptably in the first part, and 
cavatina Ah! S'‘estuito (Mercadante) iv the second. 

I would like very much to see a broader treatment of Italian 
music than that which is accorded it by our amateur vocalists, 
and sometimes a little more attention to pronunciation and 
enunciation. Mr. Doutigny played a cornet solo with piano ac- 
companiment very well. 

The most important event which has taken place this season is 
the departure of Mr. F. C. Smythe, Mus. Bac., T. C. D., princt- 
pal of the Canadian College of Music and organist of St. 
Andrew’s Church. Mr. Smythe’s absence will create a void not 
easily filled among musicians, and as a man his loss will be even 
more felt. His talent as a conductor, kindly nature, genial and 
generous behavior to his fellow musicians, and indeed all with 
whom he came in contact, gave him a place in the warmest cor- 
ner of the hearts of all who had the pleasure of knowing him. 

Before nis departure a benefit concert was tendered him, in 
which all the leading professional musicians took part. The 
evening was under the patronage and presence of His Excel- 
lency the Governor General and Lady Aberdeen, and resulted in 
the presentation of an address and a well filled purse to Mr. 
Smythe. Mr. Smythe has returned to Ireland to fill the post of 
organist in Belfast. Mr. J. Edgar Birch has taken over the 
Canadian College of Music and is organist of St. George’s 
Church. He has only been a short timein town, but has made a 
decidedly good impression. Mr. Jenkins is now organist of St. 
Andrew’s Church. 

Mrs, Helen de Rideau (née O’Reilley), accompanied by her 
cousin, Miss Bertha O'Reilley, left here a short time since to join 
the Tavary Opera Company in New York. Sousa’s Band comes 
first week in June. - LEONATUS, 

en 


MONTREAL. 


MonTtrEAL, P. Q., May 11, 1895. 

CONCERT of great importance, and which will 
not be soon forgotten, was the appearance of Mme. Zippora 
Monteith, soprano; Mr. Ben Davies, tenor; Mr. Watkin Mills, 
bass baritone; Mr. Josef Hollman, violoncellist, supported by 
Miss C. Russell, local pianist. The audience was one of the 
largest of the season ; wealth, fashion and beauty were repre- 
sented by the city of Montreal. The following was the program : 
Piano solos—Etude in G minor................ @rsesse Loeschhorn 
Romance .. Wagner-Liszt 





Miss Cissie Russell. 
Grand aria—She Alone Charmeth My Sadness (La Reine 


| ee ere re. Serer ery eri were rete tT Gounod 
Watkin Mills. 
Two Songs—She Wandered Down the Mountain Side...... Clay 
THOS Lille Unto & FiOGel oc cscs peccccccceesacs Rubinstein 
Mme. Zippora Monteith. 
Grand aria—Salve Dimora (Fausst)..........scsceeeeerees Gounod 
Ben Davies, 
ee re TE lo cakis ani tov cicbexiastaih duce Hollman 
Tarantelle.......... ) 
Josef Hollman. 
Air—Honor and Arms (Samson)...........00+sseeeeeeeees Handel 
Watkin Mills. 
Song—I Attempt from Love's Sickness to Fly............ Purcell 
Ben Davies. 
Duet—Love and War...........s006 RMGN eRe’ ecenecndee cute Cooke 
Ben Davies and Watkin Mills. 
Aria— Elsa's Dream (LohengTin)..........0:eeeeeceeeenes Wagner 
Mme. Zippora Monteith. 
Ballad—Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.......... Old English 
Ben Davies. 
Piano Solo—Ballade in G mimor...........e2eeeeeceeeeees Chopin 
Miss Cissie Russell, A. R. C. M. 
Air—I’m a Roamer (Son and Stranger)............. Mendelssohn 
Mr. Watkin Mills. 
‘Cello solo—Fantasie, Carmen (By request)..........++. Hollman 
Josef Hollman. 
Borg My Qaeeiieiilien cs. cece. covssustocseecncecsses Blumenthal 
Ben Davies. 
Trio—This Magic Wove Scarf.... ....cceeceeeseeeceecees Wallace 


Mme. Zippora Monteith, Ben Davies and Watkin Mills: 
The four English artists achieved a triumph. Mme. Monteith 
possesses a clear soprano voice of timbre quality ; her perform- 
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ance of Elsa's Dream was most dignified, and she was called be- 
fore the audience several times. Mr. Ben Davies, with his silvery 


tenor voice and powerful declamation, covered himself with 


glory ; his Salve Dimora was nobly executed and excellently de- 
livered, and afteran enthusiastic applause he responded with 
ballad (Piatti) Awake! Awake! with ‘cello obligato played by 


Hollman, The audience was not yet satisfied, and he responded 
Mr. Mills was in good voice, and 
likewise met with great success; his performance all through 
was flawless, and he was obliged to give three encores. The duet 
between Messrs. Davies and Mills took the audience by storm, 
and they demanded a repetition. Hollman's performance of the 
Carmen fantasie was a revelation and inspiration in quality of 
For an encore he gave Schu- 


with Rubinstein's The Dream. 


tone. Hollman has no rival. 
mann's Traumerei; it was absolutely the best interpretation I 
have ever heard. Miss Russell has just returned from England, 
where she went through a course of three years on the keyboard 
at the Royal College of Music. She played well, but by no 
means remarkably. Mr. Henry Lavigne played the accompani- 
ments most satisfactorily. 

The ThéAtre Frangais closed the season on Saturday evening 
last with a gala performance, which contained the fourth act 
from Rigoletto, the first act from Carmen, the second from La 
Trouvére and the third act from Lucia di Lammermoor. All 
the singers took part, and the performance was most satisfac- 
tory. 

The pupils of Mr. Pelletier, organist of St. James’ Cathedral, 
gave a concert at the Y. M. C. A. Hall on Wednesday evening 
A large audience attended. Among those who partici- 
pated were: Misses A. Crawford and L. Simpson, Miss J. Ter- 
rault, Miss E. Kerr, Miss E. Newman, Miss E. Baile, Miss T. 
Macdonald, Mrs. F. Newman, Miss M. Patterson, Mme. M. Girard, 
Mile. H. Villeneuve, M. J. Saucier, MM. J. J. Goulet and J. B. 
Dubois. Miss Cartier, Mr. Goulet and Mr. Dubois played the trio 
by Haydn, for piano, violin and violoncello, with precision and 


last. 


sonority. 

Our musical season, which has been the most brilliant one we 
have had for many years, is fast drawing to an end, and I believe 
Sousa's Band, which is announced here for the beginning of June, 
will wind up our season, the same as it did last year. 

H. B. Coun. 
—-o 


BINGHAMTON. 





BinGHAMTON, N. Y., May 10, 1895. 
MUSICAL organization never before mentioned 
in Tue Musicat Courter, having for its head 
mittee of three ladies, headed by Miss Belle A. Mason, for 
the purpose of aiding the Y. W. C. A., now enlarged so as to 
contain nearly all of the prominent lady musicians in the city, 
gave a recital on Thursday evening, April 25. 

The affair is worthy of space not only on account of its musi- 
cal merit, but because it was a Raff recital, the numbers being 
all from the brothers Joachim and our own honored and lamented 
Joseph. Interesting biographical sketches of their lives were 
given by Miss Mary Masoh. 

The Misses Emma Meagley, Clyde Capwel!l, Emma Ely, 
Marion Ricks and Mesdames Charles Taylor, F. H. Matthews 
and E. A. Pierce were the pianists, to whom, if space permitted, 
would individual praise be forthcoming, as well as for the vocal 
solos of Mesdames I. T. Deyo, I. T. Stoddard, Henry S. Martin 
and Miss Emma Ely. 

The chorus Day Is at Last Departing was very pleasingly 
given by Mesdames Deyo, La Due, Carver, Hills, Parsons and 
Hitchcock, while one of the best numbers was Spring in the 
Land, very tunefully sung by the Misses Ely, Harding, Edick, 
Schneider, Dunn and Mason. 

J. C. Bartlett, tenor, of Boston, and Mme. Zippora Monteith, 
soprano, are the recent additions to the list of festival artists. 
The chorus is doing finely under the conscientious direction of 
Mr. Hoernerr. 

Wm. Courtney, the eminent vocal teacher, who will spend two 
days each week here during May and June, began last week. 
Many of the best sjngers have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for study ; in fact his time is all taken. E. R. W. 


a com- 


~ + 


CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 16, 1895. 

Mae local musical season reached its height and close 

by a May festival on May 11. The Vocal Society, assisted by 
William H. Rieger, interpreted, under the direction of Mr. Alfred 
Arthur, Felicien David's Desert and Berlioz's Requiem. The 
society was supported by the Boston Festival Orchestra (Emil 
Mollenhauer conductor). The concert proved the most satisfac- 
tory one ever given by the Vocal Society, and many flattering 
tributes are paid to Mr. Arthur, who conducted with an enthusi- 
asm that proved contagious. At the matinée the following pro- 


gram was rendered : 

PRTC —REOIPONRORD 00 os cccenccospevecccanevccencess Chadwick 

Introduction to fifth act of Manfred.................. Reinecke 

ee ee eee yee CTT TT Te TTT TT PTTT Tee Latann 
Orchestra. 

PAPee SPER FOO CE APG, . 0000 ccceccsccvovgcseccce seccvede Bemberg 
Miss Stein. 

Piano Concerto in F sharp minor (op. 69)............+.000: Hiller 

Mr. Sherwood. 

Sin CHOTA JaiVO.s coccvcccccencavespeccece Sepancescocee Halevy 
Mr. Clarke. 

Harp solo—La Fee des Eaux........+.-.e0sseeeeees Parish-Alvars 

Mr. Van Veacton Rogers. 

Aria from Carmen (Habanera).....ccccceccccccscccccscccces Bizet 
Miss Stein. 

Overture—Leonore, No. 3.......cccccececcecccccecees Beethoven 
Orchestra. 

“*** 


The National League of Musicians of the United States was in 
session at Cleveland May 10. Mr. Max Droge, the illustrious 





‘cellist, was a leading spirit at this meeting, The following is the 
program of the concert tendered to the delegates : 


Port DBC. 656k bc scat iade ddeskskss pdeecswee pan vasbed Nicolai 
Concerto for violin...........0.e+. btiowecceteheesy Mendelssohn 
Andante. Allegretto non troppo—Allegro. 


Ludwig Bleuer. 


WOON, DENNOR.. 660 ccdassucsasescateetetaiecec’ sensaeee scece aaee 
Harp solo, Souvenir di Trovatore.............seseeeees Thomas 
Cello solos— 
Andante from Concerto, D major..... PT fee Molique 
Gpaniah Dans, Vine ies oscci ce cdeseccevevee vesesseus Popper 
Porpotuntt BBODE6.. .o.ccscccestcccasesces cvcc's Fitzenhagen 
Max Droge. 
Vocal— 
Song My Mother Tazuight Mo. .......ccccccccscecsoees Dvorak 
ins wvkctsvdbbarcebeaCicstareshnbeaebee ee Liza-Lehmann 
WE MOND oe é Seach datoceddebcl bane seokeetsscnkesbaee Sarasate 
Ludwig Bleuer. 
Cpartuns, Tams Gah sds cca Vececciccecsccerscacses Lortzing 
eee * 


Alfred A. Farland gave a banjo recital on May8. It was under 
the management of Professor O'Neill, our prominent banjo 
artist. Farland was supported by the ‘cellist Max Droge and 
the sterling accompanist Professor Kroesen. Farland raised the 
appreciation of the banjo as a musical instrument. His per- 
formance was phenomenal. 

sea 

Miss Sabin-Hyde, a contralto, has returned from Paris to 
Cleveland. She appeared recently in a number of concerts, and 
our daily papers have exhausted all superlatives. 

** * * 

Miss Yaw, referred to by Mrs. Adams, of our CGazeté/e, as the 
‘Eiffel tower soprano,” has recently treated Clevelanders to 
vocal pyrotechnics. 


——p>? Gs 


TORONTO. 
ToRONTO, May 15, 1895. 
FINE audience filled Massey Music Hall recently 
to hear a concert given by Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, assisted 
by Miss Georgietta Lay, pianist, and Mr. Maximilian Dick, 
violinist. 

As so much stress had been laid in advance notices upon Miss 
Yaw's altisonant vocalism people were inclined to imagine that 
that would prove her only claim to distinction. It was theretore 
all the more agreeable to find her possessing a voice of pure and 
charming quality and with a high degree of artistic finish. She 
“took” immensely, but the feeling prevalent is that, admitting 
her present qualifications to be quite unusual, the zenith of her 
possibilities and fame has yet to be reached. 

Miss Lay and Mr. Dick, if somewhat cast into the shade, never- 
theless were recognized by the connoisseurs present as being 
very capable artists. 

Toronto is indebted to Mr. H. M. Hirschberg, the well-known 
local impresario, for the genuine musical treat provided on this 
occasion. 

Of home production unquestionably the finest concert given in 
Toronto this season was that on May 2 by Mr. A. S. Vogt's Men- 
delssohn Choir, assisted by Miss Mary Louise Clary, contralto, of 
New York; Mr. Arthur Beresford, baritone, of Boston, and Mr. 
Ludwig Bleuer, violinist, of Detroit. This took place at Massey 
Music Hall, which contained a large audience, representative of 
our best musical and social elements. The program was : 


PART I. 
Motek, Jute Me, O BOG o0hn0scovies snipes snedsncce Mendelssohn 
Violin solos— 
Danae Foadk Fuss Comsat. ov is00, s60esss 06t) neceneens Bruch 
DUE TORS occ vnc cunsnscades .0¢shvebcovecdenaveeues Popper 
Ludwig Bleuer. 

Past cag, TRO Demis oi 000 needs cncacyny convespacvgcsseacs Gaul 
Vocal solo, Revenge! Timotheus Cries..... oeverosvoeces Handel 
Arthur Beresford. 

Choral transcriptions— 
Jent @ Baths Ob Tao ic ccnvestccccocasecoenesesege Molloy 
ee 2 Se Bin dened cence easveoatesnes tereegs scores Bohm 
Aria, Vanne, from Robert le Diable................ _..Meyerbeer 
Miss Clary. 
Chorus, Song of the VikingS...........scescceseces Eaton Faning 
PART Il. 

Part song, Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid ?... Caldicott 
Violin solo, Zigeunerweisen...........++ eb eenee vasaguiond Sarasate 
Ludwig Bleuer. 

Motet, Say, Watchman, What of the Night ?.......... . Sullivan 

Songs— 
Persian Serenade........... ocecccnes se ceececces avsceey Colyn 
Two GRO 6:. 6 ctu s basecaenectacaccee-pena . Schumann 
Arthur Beresford. 
Ladies’ chorus, Whirl and Twirl...........seseeesssscess Wagner 
Songs— 
O That We Two Were Maying............. oodesocvess Nevin 
SUAMMOR, 608006000008 e pebsihebodieyedaguesesageuss Chaminade 
Miss Clary. 
Part song, Pray, Have a Care, Thou Clumsy Soul..Mendelssohn 
Romance, My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land............. Elgar 


The singing of the choir was simply superb. Mr. Vogt had 
his forces so beautifully balanced and trained that they sang as 
one voice, with clear enunciation and definite observance of 
nuances. 

The soloists were all satisfactory. Mr. Giuseppi Campanari 
had been engaged, but, according to a slip which was circulated, 
‘“‘owing toa breach of contract * * * at the very last mo- 
ment, and after the program had been printed,” he failed to ap- 
pear. Mr. Beresford was substituted, and when once heard no 
one could have regretted the change, as indeed he carried off 
the solo honors of the evening. 

Now that Mr. Vogt has so ably demonstrated what he can do 
in choral work, it is to be hoped his sphere of operations will be 
enlarged and that next season his society will sing with an or- 





chestra, not a hotch-potch affair, but one that can play instead 
of bungle. Given his present chorus and a good orchestra, we 
might indulge in the most agreeable anticipations. 

On the afternoon of May 4 Mr. W. E. Fairclough gave the 
eighth and last of the series of organ recitals, which he has been 
holding at All Saints’ Church this season. He was assisted by 
Dr. C. E. Saunders, tenor. I was unable to be present upon the 
occasion, but judging from the admirable program sent me, and 
knowing how high are Mr. Fairclough's qualifications as an 
organist, I feel that I missed a treat. 

I had all but forgotten to note the last annual convention of 
the Canadian Society of Musicians, which was held in Toronto 
April 16 and 17. The proceedings were of the regulation char- 
acter, the one exceptionally interesting feature being a resolu- 
tion—the outcome of a motion by Mr. C. Jeffers—to arrange for a 
deputation of musicians to wait upon the Minister of Education 
with a view in ultimate to having instituted examinations in 
music under the supervision of the Ontario Government, and 
possibly with the co-operation of the Canadian Society of Musi- 
cians, The scheme appears to me well intended, but Utopian 
and impracticable. If inaugurated it would probably be ignored 
by the mass of musicians throughout the country, to whom no 
board of examiners the Government could appoint would prove 
generally acceptable. And they would well know that the surest 
way to prevent the successful working of the scheme would be 
to pay no attention to it. The bed of the Ontario Minister of 
Education is not one of roses at the best of times, and I very 
much doubt his willingness to add to the difficulties of his posi- 
tion by taking hold of what would certainly prove a most deli- 
cate question to handle, and one that never could be handled 
satisfactorily—at least that is my impression. 

The election of new officers for the society resulted as follows : 

President, Mr. J. Humfrey Anger. 

Vice-President, Mr. J. D. A. Tripp. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Denzil. 

General Representatives, Messrs. W. O. Forsyth, R. 8. Am- 
brose, A. M. Read and J. E. P. Aldous. 

Toronto representative, Mr. H. M. Field; Hamilton, Mr. J. E. 
P. Aldous ; Ottawa, Miss Christie ; London, Mr. W. C. Barron; 
St. Catharines, Miss Vanderberg; Brantford, Mr. E. Jacques; 
St. Thomas, Mr. Jones; Stratford, Mrs, Pendercast : Belleville, 
Mrs. Campbell ; Kingston, A. M. Howells. 

On Friday evening, 10th inst., thanks to the enterprise of Man- 
ager I. E. Suckling, we had the pleasure of hearing Nordica, 
Adele Aus der Ohe and Victor Herbert in concert in Massey 
Music Hall. These artists are all so well known to New Yorkers 
that comment from me on their work would be very superfluous. 
It will suffice to say that the event was a genuinely artistic treat, 
and as such was heartily appreciated by a goodly sized audi- 
ence, among whom Toronto's professional element was well 


represented. E. L. RoBerRTs. 
- — oe 


PROVIDENCE. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 10, 1895. 
HE season of 1894-5 practically ended last week 
with a May musical festival by the Arion Club, lasting two 
days, and made more memorable by the presence of Nordica 
and Melba. 

The press of the country has compared and praised these two 
great artists until further words are superfluous. Each repre- 
sents a certain style and caters to an entirely different class of 
concert-goers. Like audiences of other small cities where noted 
artists seldom appear, the Providence public was persistent and 
unreasonable in demanding encores, evidently thinking Mme. 
Melba in possession of an iron throat—perhaps not far amiss, 
however, in regarding her as a singing machine, for there was 
but little heart or soul accompanying the brilliancy and correct- 
ness of her style and rendering. Her selections were the Mad 
Scene from Lucia, Indian Bell Song, Delibes, and a waltz by 
Arditi—compositions well adapted to display her remarkable 
skill and execution. How fortunate for Donizetti & Co. that 
there are still such ‘:phenomenally gifted people to keep their 
works alive ! 

Lillian Nordica also earned well deserved succéss the pre- 
vious night with Hear Ye, Israel, although it is unsuited to her 
dramatic power. The choice of Gounod’s Ave Maria for an en- 
core was not a happy one. Could nothing better be found than 
this mixture of modern and classical music? She was, without 
doubt, more in her element in the solo part of Jordan's Barbara 
Frietchie and in the Mendelssohn Loreley. 

The cantata Barbara Frietchie is surely to become very popu- 
lar. Itis well invented; modeled somewhat after Max Bruch's 
Fair Ellen, brilliantly written for chorus, and especially adapted 
for this country, Jordan having made use of patriotic airsin a 
leitmotiv-like way. 

Another soloist of fame was Ben Davies, who rendered the 
recitative and aria Waft Her Angels, by Handel, in a superb 
manner, as did Miss Gertrude May Stein with Saint-Saéns’ My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice. 

The chorus throughout sang splendidly and exhibited a body 
and fullness of tone of which the club and its conductor, Mr. 
Jordan, may feel justly proud. Perhaps there could be some 
improvement in the attack, which sometimes could be « -aore 
all-together one. The selections by the chorus for the two even- 
ings were: First, Walpurgis Night and Loreley, Mendelssohn ; 
Gipsy Life, S..umann; Dream Pictures, The Desert, David. 

Mr. John C. Manning, a Boston pianist, gave the B flat minor 
scherzo of Chopin (why not the B minor, as advertised ?), a 
hackneyed selection, often and even well played by amateurs. 
His reading of it was conventional. 

A novelty the second night, and one to be heartily commended, 
was the Spring Fantasie, by Gade, for quartet, piano and orches- 
tra. It isa really charming composition, but was rendered in a 
rather inferior manner by the quartet, which consisted of Miss 
Susie McKay, Miss Luella B. Flagg, Mr. John F. Brine, Mr. T. O. 
Bartlett. The soprano sang too low, but perhaps she appeared 
to disadvantage after a Melba. 

The orchestra accompaniments were one night in the hands of 
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the so-called Boston Festival Orchestra, but the second night 
members of the Boston Symphony composed the orchestra, be- 
ing far superior in their discretion and shading. 

Mr. Jordan, the indefatigable conductor of the Arion, deserves 
credit for the arrangement and successful outcome of this festi- 
val, as also Mr. William H. Wing, special manager of the Melba 
concert. SCHNEIDER. 
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KANSAS CITY. 


Kansas City, May 10, 1895. 
ISS YAW has been here with her company ; Gil- 
more’s Band, with Victor Herbert and Frieda Simonson, 
has given one excellent concert, and before the middle of May 
Mr. Plunket Greene is to give a recital, and Sousa’s Band, so dear 
to the popular heart, will be heard here in concert. 

Under the auspices and with the assistance of the Apollo Club, 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, with the Chicago Orchestra, has given 
two concerts and a matinée—performances as fine as any ever 
given in Kansas City. Mr. Thomas has never had a better or- 
chestra and its work is almost flawless. Mrs, Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop and Mr. George Hamlin were the soloists. Mrs. Bishop 
sang beautifully the first evening, with fine method and finish, 
but at the other performances failed to satisfy the expectation 
of great things she had created the night before. Mr. Hamlin 
sang most acceptably. 

The chorus—consisting of the Apollo Club and the Euterpe 
Club, a ladies’ organization, which, with the orchestra and 
soloists, gave the Hymn of Praise—was a disappointment, as the 
parts were not well balanced, the tenors and altos being almost 
extinguished by the great volume of soprano and bass. 

Among the delightful events of the month were Mr. Louis 
Elson's lectures: ‘‘Seven Centuries of English Song” and 
‘*Wagner and His Theories.” The lecture on Wagner was 
particularly interesting in view of the coming German opera. 
Mr. Elson also lectured to the pupils of the Kronberg Conserva- 
tory of Music on May 2. 

By the cultured and highly privileged East we have always 
been regarded as barbarians and our part of the country as the 
land of Indians and wampum, cutthroats and train robbers ; and 
yet with comparatively small opportunity for general culture in 
music, with no long years of instruction in Wagner, and with 
only such special preparation as a few short weeks could afford, 
Wagner—as Wagner—has come and conquered, has aroused en- 
thusiasm such as Kansas City has never felt before, and Mr. 
Damrosch and his artists and orchestra have met with a recep- 
tion as warm and appreciation as great as has been accorded 
them anywhere in the land. 

Tannhduser, Siegfried and Lohengrin have been magnificently 
and elegantly presented; and what seems strangest—consider- 
ing our uncivilized notions—Siegfried, of the three operas, has 
been the most intensely enjoyed. The Lohengrin audience was 
the largest, only because the city had by the third night become 
thoroughly aware of its unprecedented opportunity, so that, ex- 
cept on the first floor, there was left not even standing room. 

The artists were called before the curtain again and again, and 
with a fervor of applause which increased at each performance. 
The audience each night insisted on Mr. Damrosch’s appear- 
ance, and he was greeted with wild cheers and “ bravos.” Alto- 
gether we have had a time of immense and intense enjoyment. 

The engagement has also been a great success financially, and 
that with prices higher than at any other place. 

And hereby our debt to Mr. Kronberg and Arnold Shanklin, 
the financial backers of the scheme, has increased. No other 
men in Kansas City have had the courage to assume large risks 


in bringing great artists and organizations here. J. ¥. 
- —<_ +o 
ROCHESTER. 
RocHESTER, N. Y., May 10, 1895. 


OCHESTER indeed feels anes at having in her 
midst such an organization as the Tuesday Musicale, and 
we are glad to publish a list of the the officers, which 1s as 
follows: President, Mrs. J. H. Stedman; recording secretary, 
vrs. Henry G. Danforth ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Leonard 
Allen ; treasurer, Mrs. John M. Steele, and members of execu- 
tive committee, Mrs. Eugene Satterlee, Miss Florence Beach 
and Miss Holyland. 

The society has an active membership of fifty and an honorary 
membership of 265, and during the past season has held 
seven study recitals and six artists’ recitals. The artists’ re- 
citals are here given in their order: Piano recital by Mrs. Ed- 
ward D. Marsh, of Boston; vocal recital by Miss Caroline 
Gardiner Clark, Beethoven String Quartet of New York, the 
Misses Sutro, Plunket Greene, Kneisel Quartet. 

Following the Kneisel concert on Tuesday came two other big 
musical events on Thursday, viz., Gilmore’s Band at the Central 
Church Auditorium and Miss Yaw at the Lyceum. Both con- 
certs drew large and profitable houses, and the story of each pro- 
gram was encore after encore, and everybody was delighted. 
Mr. Victor Herbert is a great favorite here, and at both matinée 
and evening performance he was the recipient of special atten- 
tion. Mme. Louise Natalie, soprano, and Frieda Simonson, the 
child pianist, furnished most pleasing ‘‘extras" for the band 
concert. 

The Yaw audience was skeptical and curious, but gave instant 
indorsement of Miss Yaw’s abilities as advertised, and the pro- 
gram was lengthened out by many encore numbers. 

Mr. Dix in his violin playing scored a success, and Miss Lay 
was a very acceptable pianist, and showed much good taste and 
training in her accompaniments. Jess. 





May 16, 1895. 
It was a representative audience that filled the Lyceum and 
gave such a hearty greeting to the Boston Festival Orchestra on 
last Friday evening. The assisting artists were: Miss Rose 
Stewart, soprano; Miss Gertrude May Stein, contralto ; Mr. Wm. 
H. Rieger, tenor; Mr. Wm. H. Clarke, basso; Mr. V. V. Rogers, 
harpist, and Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, pianist. The first part con- 





sisted of a miscellaneous program and in the second part the 
third act of Faust was given. The affair was a great success in 
every way and much credit is due Director Mollenhauer for the 
finished and artistic work of the orchestra. The solos of Miss 
Stein and Mr. Clarke were well nigh faultless, as was also the 
harp solo by Van Veachton Rogers. The audience accorded 
Miss Stein a most enthusiastic recall and would not be silenced 
until she responded, which she did, giving aria from Carmen 
(Habenera). 

Mr. Sherwood received a warm welcome from his many ad- 
mirers and by his superb performance upon the piano he won 
many more friends in this city. 

The audience bestowed applause liberally, but not in every 
case were encores granted. 

Following is the program, with encores noted *. 

Overture, Carnival Romain............... eutoee Mesteesss Berlioz 
(English horn obligato by Arthur Trepte). 





Aria from La Juive..... SEvcddeceseboeses Wecesecene saee Halévy 
Mr. Clarke. 

Harp solo, Morceau Characteristique.... ......... Parish-Alvars 
* March, Greek Pirates ......iccscccorcees dubvaées io agiedses Alvars 
Mr. Rogers. 

Aria from Samson et Delilah............02..eeeeeceee Saint-Saéns 
© Acie fromk CACMOD, FIGDOMGER ooo. csccccccccvescateccenc . Bizet 
Miss Stein. 

PERRO COMCETIOS oe sc ec stcaccccesscccsusedesoddetcteesees Grieg 
Ve Cameehe is csi sdiedevesssitecsieiei ite . Paganini-Liszt 
Mr. Sherwood. 
po ee 8 ere Svendson 
THIRD ACT OF FAUST. 

Marguerite........ iittiedndlae-ivendpiiiied évhnowengdeae Miss Stewart 
Siebel occ cccc canes feeeettssesseeeeee Mise Stein 
FRc sccccdeccccescccsccqansceccencceesovcccosesonse M. Rieger 
INE Ja.c cc ccodentdvsadedutccdstsandvavesens Mr. Clarke 


During the arrangement of the stage setting for the act of 
Faust the orchestra delighted the audience by playing the entire 
ballet music from that opera. 

This concert, which was under the local management of Mr. 
Geo. R. Lasen, seems to have marked possibly our last effort of 
this season, and it was a very fitting close. JEss. 
— + 


DETROIT. 


Detroit, Mich., May 27, 1895. 
B bnape musical season in Detroit has been reasonably 
successful and interesting, both as regards the number of 
distinguished artists that have visited the city and the activity 
shown by local musicians. Of any single individual, Mr. L. F. 
Schultz has been instrumental in bringing the most artists. 

His ‘‘artists’ series’’ consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich, H. 
E. Krehbiel, César Thomson and the Kneisel Quartet. The 
latter aroused the most enthusiasm of any concert of the season. 
In addition to the above Mr. Schultz managed the Staven- 
hagen-Gerardy combination for a single concert. We also heard 
Ysaye for a single recital, and I was more than ever impressed 
with the fact that we in the smaller cities do not get the best 
that artists have to give. I heard Ysaye in New York shortly 
before he came to Detroit, and I was surprised at the inferior 
quality of the work he gave us as compared with the standard 
he set in New York. The fatigue of railroad travel was proba- 
bly the cause, allthough his program was also very poorly se- 
lected. His assistant, Mr. Lachaume, played good accompani- 
ments, but his solo performances were singularly unfaithful to 
his composers. 

The Tuesday Musical, asociety composed of ladies devoted to 
the cultivation of the musical art, in addition to the active work 
of its members, brought Mrs. Julie Wyman and Mr. Ethelbert 
Nevin fora recital in January, and a specially enjoyable one by 
Ben Davies in April. The Tuesday Musical, however, deserves 
greatest credit for its engagement of the Chicago Orchestra for 
a single concert, the only one of the kind during the season from 
an outside organization. An urgent effort has been made to 
induce the Tuesday Musical to engage the Chicago Orchestra 
for four concerts next season, but they have not sufficient faith 
in the responsiveness of the Detroit public to undertake the 
scheme. It would seem as if in the consummation of such an 
enterprise lay the true mission of this society. 

Its membership is made up of ladies of wealth and influence, 
and thus it is peculiarly fitted for organizing a propaganda for 
more orchestral music. First-class orchestral concerts are essen- 


tial to the larger growth of the musical taste of the community, 
and what better opportunity could have been afforded these 
ladies for showing their devotion to the art of music than is pre- 
supposed in their organization, and thus conferring an inestimable 
public service. 

The Philharmonic Club has given its usual number of conccrts, 
but interest in the club seems to have fallen off. It was confi- 
dently believed that with the advent of Herr Bleuer new life 
would be infused into the club and a renewed interest shown by 
the public. It is true Herr Bleuer’s efforts were most efficient, 
and the season’s work started out with a great deal of zest, but 
from a complication of causes things» have gone wrong at every 
point. The ultimate outcome of the matter is still in doubt. It 
is to be hoped that it will not be allowed to disband, for Detroit 
has far too few musical organizations. Herr Bleuer has resigned 
his post and returned to Germany. 

The local symphony orchestra has not made any very substan- 
tial progress. Mr. Wm. Yunck, as conductor, has labored ear- 
nestly for its improvement, but many of his players are incom- 
petent, and the amount of salary paid to the members is not 
large enough to admit of sufficient rehearsal. Until the orchestra 
is established upon a broader basis any very noticeable improve- 
ment is fundamentally impossible. It is now the private specula- 
tion of a single individual. It is to beregretted that the orchestra 
is not so established as to afford so fine a musician as Mr. Yunck 
an adequate opportunity to show what are his real capabilities as 
a conductor. 

The Apollo Club, under the direction of Mr. Charles B. Stevens, 
gave its closing concert on the evening of May 20, in conjunction 
with the Toledo Apollo Club. The two clubs sang some num- 
bers together, and the Toledo society showed the results of the 
careful training of Mr. Amos Whiting in selections of their own. 
Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, of Cincinnati, was the soloist and 
delighted everyone with her artistic singing. 

Two amateur opera performances have been given, both prod- 
ucts of local composers. The first, A Belle Isle Romance, 
composed by John Fancher, was given by the Detroit Boat Club, 
and was a very creditable performance and a great financial suc- 
cess. The music was wretched twaddle. The second opera, 
Mardi Gras, was given by the Alger Club, and was also success- 





ful. The music was by Mr. Chris. Henrich, and deserves men- 
tion for its excellence. N. J. Corey. 
- —_+- oe - 
ALBANY. | 
ALBANY, May 16, 1895. 


PRoBaBLy the last concert of any importance was 
given at the new Odd Fellows’ Hall on Wednesday night by 
the Albania Orchestra, composed of thirty of the best amateur 
instrumentalists in this city. The choir of the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, forty voices, assisted. Mr. Wm. J. Holding, who is 
recognized as one of the best violinists and orchestral conductors 
in this part of the State, conducted the orchestra, and Mr. Fred. 
P. Denison, organist of the Emmanuel Baptist Church and 
pianist of the Albany Musical Association, conducted the choir. 
The program was a popular one and seemed to be thoroughly 
enjoyed by the audience. The playing of the Raymond overture 
by Thomas was one of the best pieces of orchestral playing of 
the evening. The numbers by the string orchestra were ex- 
cellent 

Mr. George C. Van Quyl, Jr., violin soloist and concertmaster 
of the orchestra, gave De Beriot’s ninth concerto, with orchestral 
accompaniment. His playing is invested with a refined individ- 
uality, his tone being large and true, his execution brilliant. He 
shows a musical temperament in a high degree, making itself 
constantly felt, and proved last night that very few violinists 
north of New York city are his equal. 

Mr. R. B. Hall, the cornet soloist, played a Russian fantasie, 
by Levy, with orchestra. He plainly showed that he is a thor- 
ough artist in every way. His tone is velvet-like and his phras- 
ing, execution and shadings are immense. 

Mr. Hall is a newcomer in Albany, and is a most valuable 
addition to the small coterie of really good musicians here. 

The choruses by the choir, and especially the hymn -by Rhein- 
berger, were fine. Mr. Denison has trained them to a high 
degree of proficiency, and their singing added in no small degree 
to the success of the concert. 

Of Mr. Holding, the conductor, nothing but the highest praise 
can be given. He has worked hard and conscientiously for the 
betterment of music here, and the gentlemen of the orchestra 


who have co-operated with him feel deeply grateful for his pains- 
taking efforts in their behalf. ALFRED S. BENDELL. 
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HE Strauss Orchestra gave an invitation con- 
T cert in the Imperial Institute on Saturday afternoon. 
A brilliant audience was present, including the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and several other members of the royal 
family, and many musicians of note. An excellent per- 
formance was given, under the direction of Herr Eduard 
Strauss, of a varied program which appealed to those pre- 
sent. Their visit to London will undoubtedly be as suc- 
cessful as their stay here in 1885. 

The Misses Eissler, violinist and harpist, gave an orches- 
tral concert on the same afternoon under the direction of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen at Queen's Hall. These young ladies are 
favorites of the royal family, and have accompanied Mme. 
Patti on several of her tours. They gave a fairly. interest- 
ing program, including Sir Alexander Mackenzie's Pibroch. 

A young pianist, M. Leon Delafosse, made his début on 
the previous afternoon, playing two sonatas of Beethoven 
in a showy and unsympathetic manner, partly due to ner- 
vousness. In subsequent numbers his technic was better, 
and he imbued his work with more feeling. We trust that 
his next concert will be more successful. 

Mr. Gordon Heller, a baritone, who comes from Leeds, 
gave a concert at Steinway Hali on the same afternoon. 
He is evidently a master of singing, and his large voice 
was heard with distinct pleasure by an audience that filled 
the hall. He was assisted by Mme. Clara Samuell. 

Recitations with musical accompaniments seem to be the 
rage in London at present, and Mr. Richard Temple, of 
the Savoy and Royal Academy, gave a recital on Monday 
afternoon, when a poem set by Mr. Waddington was recited 
very successfully. Miss Sutherland sang several songs. 

Mrs. Lee, who is one of our esteemed contraltos, espe- 
cially in the interpretation of French and German songs, 
with Miss Winifred Holliday, first violinist of Moberley's 
Ladies’ Orchestra, gave a concert at Princes Hall on 
Thursday. 

Miss Louise Nanney’s, the violinist, concert took place in 
the Queen’s (small) Hall on Monday eyening, when she 
was assisted by Miss Isabel Hirschfeld, Miss Evangeline 
Florence and Mr. Arthur Barlow. 

Miss Annie Burghes gave a piano recital in St. James’ 
Hall, which certainly could not be called a success. She 
has still much to learn before making an essay before the 
public. 

The Shinner Quartet, which, by the way, is an excellent 
body of performers, gave an interesting concert in the 
Queen's (small) Hall on Tuesday. 

Mr. Charles Schilsky’s first violin recital took place at 
Princes Hall on the same day, when he played Dvordk’s 
violin concerto, Bach’s Chaconne and other similar pieces. 
His bowing is free and his intonation on the whole good. 
He has excellent technic and sympathetic tone. He was 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel and M., Jules Hollander. 

Herr Willy Burmester gave his first violin recital in St. 
James’ Hall on the 15th inst. A large and enthusiastic 
audience gathered to hear the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
Ernst’s Hungarian Airs, Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen, &c. 
He considerably heightened the effect made at his orchestral 
concert. 

In the Queen's Hall on the previous afternoon Miss Noona 
Macquoid held her own concert, assisted by Miss Nawrik 
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Nillah, Miss Isabel Hirschfeld, Mr. Hayden Coffin, Mr. Leo 
Stern and others. 

Mr. Charles Copland, who has been playing a prominent 
part in Hansel and Gretel here, gave a concert in Steinway 
Hall on the same afternoon, assisted by a number of well- 
known artists. 

The Strolling Players’ fourth, and probably last, concert 
of the season took place on Thursday, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Norfolk Megone. Dvordk’s Symphony in D 
major, the Tristan Prelude and the Dream Music from 
Hansel and Gretel were the principal items. Miss Alice 
Liebmann, the young violinist, was encored for her solo, 
and Mrs. Helen Trust sang two songs by Miss Frances 
Allitsen, accompanied by the composer, and Miss Creta 
Williams also contributed. 

Oa the 10th inst., in the same hall, the Royal Amateur 
Orchestral Society, with the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, their 
former leader and present president in the chair, gave their 
last smoking concert of the season. The instrumentalists 
were Miss Frida Scotta and Sefior Rubio, and part songs 
were given by the Meister Glee Singers. 

Messrs. Metzler & Co. gave a matinée at Princes Hall 
on Wednesday, the 8th inst., for the purpose of exploiting 
their Mason & Hamlin American organs and their Mustel 
orchestral harmoniums. We congratulate them, first on 
possessing two such excellent instruments, and secondly 
upon adopting such an agreeable mode of advertising them. 
Their respective merits were most ably demonstrated by 
Mr. J. M. Coward, whose improvisation on the Mustel or- 
gan was very interesting ; nor could orchestral effects have 
been better imitated than in the accompaniment to the 
Church Scene from Faust, admirably sung by Mme. Sapio 
and Mr. David Bispham. Miss Fanny Davies was a worthy 
exponent of the piano, on which she played several selec- 
tions. Altogether the concert was a success, 

At the Philharmonic concert on Thursday evening Herr 
Willy Burmester replaced Herr Popper, the violoncellist, 
who was suffering from an injury to histhumb. This gave 
Herr Burmester another and an unexpected opportunity of 
playing at an orchestral concert, and it is a great pity that 
he did not choose one of the works of the classical reper- 
tory, instead of the Allegro Pathétique of Ernst, a com- 
position that could not give him an opportunity of fully in- 
gratiating himself in the favor of the patrons of this old 
society. Herr Burmester seemed to be ill advised in his 
selections. If he were to play those recognized as the 
highest tests of those qualities that make a great violinist 
as well as virtuoso, there would then be less controversy 
about position among contemporary violinists. Herr Bur- 
mester made light of the many difficulties of the concerto, 
and the performance was a very brilliant one. For an en- 
core he played a portion of the Nel Cor Piu, which, if we 
recollect rightly, Paganini arranged for violin to Bethoven’s 
variations on an air by Paisiello, and has since been ren- 
dered even more difficult than Paganini cared to make it, 
by Herr Burmester himself. Dr. G. J. Bennett's overture, 
Leonatus and Imogen, was one of the interesting novelties 
of the concert, and shows good musicianship, and another 
interesting number was Herr Stavenhagen’s piano con- 
certo in B minor, played by the composer, who also gave 
an encore piece. Mme. Amy Sherwin, who was in excel- 
lent voice, sang Mozart’s Idomeneo, and Beethoven's Pas- 
toral Symphony, conducted by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, com- 
pleted the program. 

Mr. Virgil, of the Virgil Clavier Company, arrived in 
London on Thursday. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company during the last two 
weeks has been having a season in Edinburgh. 

It is reported that Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan 
will collaborate again for a new opera at the Savoy. 

The following artists have been engaged by the execu- 
tive committee for the Gloucester Festival this year: Mme. 
Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Mme. Medora Henson and 
Miss Beatrice Gough (sopranos), Miss Hilda Wilson and 
Miss Jessie King (contraltos), Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. 
Ben Davies (tenors), Mr. Watkin-Milis, Mr. Andrew Black 


and Mr. David Bispham (basses). Mr. J. T. Carrodus will 
be the leader of the orchestra, and at the miscellaneous 
concert Miss Sybil Palliser will be the solo pianist. 

Among the artists so far announced as engaged for the 
Leeds Festival are Mme. Albani, Miss Macintyre, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mme. Marian Mackenzie, Miss Medora Hen- 
son and Miss Sarah Berry; Messrs. Lloyd, Davies, Sal- 
mond, Black, Bispham and Watkin-Mills. 

Mme. Nordica will arrive in London about June 1, and 
after a short stay here will go on to Bayreuth, where she 
will study the part of Prinnhilde with Frau Wagner, 
Mme. Melba has recently been studying the parts of anon 
in Massenet’s Manon, and vain Die Meistersinger. Mlle. 
de Lussan has arrived in London. 

The first of Professor Bridge’s summer series of Gresham 
lectures will be on the String Quartet, the second Purcell’s 
Te Deum, the third Samuel Pepys and Music, and the last 
Early Organ Music. They will be given at the City of Lon- 
don School between the 20th and 24th inst. 

We learn from Mr. Daniel Mayer that Mme. Melba will 
arrive in England on the 23d inst., and Mme. Brema is ex- 
pected about the end of the month. The English contralto 
will be able to remain in England only until the last of 
June or first of July, when she leaves for Bayreuth. Nego- 
tiations are now in progress for her return to America next 
year. She will sing at Herr Siegfried Wagner's concert in 
Brussels in November next, when Mr. Plunket Greene will 
also take part. 

La Matire, the new opera by the Greek composer Spiro 
Samara, which will be given at Covent Garden next month, 
was published this week by Messrs. Ascherberg & Co., and 
undoubtedly some of the numbers will become very popular. 
Madame Patti will make her appearance, probably as 
Violetta in La Traviata, on June1l. M. Jean de Reszké 
will make his reappearance two days later. 

Mme. Clara Poole is now rapidly recovering from the 
serious illness that has obliged her to give up several pro- 
fessional engagements during the past two months, but 
she hopes to be able to resume singing in a very short time, 
and the London musical world will be glad to welcome her 
back, and I know that her American friends will be glad to 
hear of her recovery. 

Gounod’s Commentary on Don Giovanali. 

The multitude of admirers of Mozart's immortal work 
will be greatly interested in the commentary written by 
Charles Gounod, which Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co, (Lon- 
don), and Edward Schuberth & Co. (New York) are now 
issuing in a neatly bound volume, with large type, well 
edited. His description will interest both musicians and 
amateurs who wish to become familiar with the opera and 
to understand its inner workings. The translation from the 
French is by Mr. Windyer Clark and Mr. J. T. Hutchinson, 
who have succeeded admirably in conveying into our lan- 
guage the spirit of the original. Gounod took the work from 
the first bar and gave an analysis that is not only interest- 
ing in connection with the opera, but a source of education 
to all who wish to understand the motives and carrying out 
of the same by those who compose such grand works as 
this. It would be impossible in the present article to quote 
at length, as we should like to do, but we give a few lines 
from his preface to give an indication of Gounod’s appreci- 
ation of Don Giovanni, and to show the spirit by which he 
approached his work. This commentary was written when 
the opera had attained its centenary, and evidently Gounod 
attacked his task with great enthusiasm. 

‘* Don Giovanni, that unequaled and immortal master- 
piece, that apogee of the lyrical drama, has attained a 
hundred years of existence and of fame; it is popular, 
universally accepted and consecrated forever. Is it under- 
stood? This wondrous example of truth of expression, 
beauty of form, appropriateness of eharacterization, deep 
insight into the drama, purity of style, richness and re- 
straint in the instrumentation, charm and tenderness in 
the love passages, loftiness and power in pathos—in one 
word, this finished model of dramatic music—is it admired, 
is it loved as it should be? I may be permitted to doubt 
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it. The score of Don Giovanni has exercised the influence 
of a revelation upon the whole of my life ; it has been and 
remains for me a kind of incarnation of dramatic and musi- 
cal infallibility. I regard it as a work without blemish, of 
uninterrupted perfection, and this commentary is but the 
humble testimony of my veneration and gratitude for the 
genius to whom I owe the purest and most permanent joys 
of my life as a musician. There are in history certain men 
who seem destined to mark in their own sphere a pinnacle 
beyond which it is impossible to advance. Such was Phidias 
in the att of sculpture, and Moliére in that of comedy. 
Mozart is one ot these men; Don Giovanni is such a pin- 
nacle.” 

After speaking of the use he hoped this commentary 
would be to young composers, interpreters, and those in- 
terested in music, he says: 

‘* | have thought that in the presence of beauties so pro- 
found and delica‘e, distributed with such profusion in this 
imperishable masterpiece, it would not be useless to make 
known and to record the impressions and emotions of a 
musician who has loved it unswervingly and admired it un- 
reservedly. Intuition, the spontaneous penetrating insight 
of genius, is nothing but an unconscious philosophy ; it is 
reason perceived by feeling, which is, in man, the first 
phase of creative power. Hence the infallibility of genius ; 
it sees, we reason. I shall endeavor to point out what 
Mozart has seen.” 

This most interesting work, doubly interesting on ac- 
count of its author, comes out at a moment when we shall 
have the pleasure of hearing Don Giovanni at Covent 
Garden, and when it is fresh in the minds of my American 
readers, and we strongly recommend all interested in 
music to read the book.— Frank V. ATWATER. 

Opera at Covent Garden. 

The present season of Grand Opera at Covent Garden 
that opened on Monday promises to be the most brilliant 
that has ever taken place in that historical opera house. 
Sir Augustus Harris has secured nearly all the leading ar- 
tists of the world to interpret the operas which he intends 
giving, including selections from nearly all schools. The 
best indication of the indorsement of his scheme is that the 
public have already subscribed much in excess of any pre- 
vious season. It is usually a difficult task for the manage- 
ment to put before their patrons on the opening night, 
even though the London season has begun, a sufficiently in- 
teresting cast to attract in large numbers the people who go 
because it is fashionable, and who, it is alas too true, form 
the support of Covent Garden each year. But this season 
no less a star than Tamagno was put forward to tickle the 
receipts at the box office, and that it succeeded was testi- 
fied by the fact that the house was sold out. 

A more tremendous and ferocious impersonation of 
Otello does not recur to our memories. We had a distinct 
feeling of terror of the great reging Moor. Yet his 
force was not all expended in his moments of blind anger, 
during which he made the immense concourse literally 
start at some of his impetuous attacks. We were pleased 
to see that he exercised much artistic restraint, and his 
work throughout the evening calls for high commendation. 
He had a wealth of deep emotion for his farewell to the ill- 
fated Desdemona, who, in dying, gave forth some sounds 
like the tile stalking midnight vagrant, though they may 
be scientifically founded on hospital experience among the 
strangled. Aside from this Mme. Albani aroused the old- 
time enthusiasm and won many encomiums both for her 
singing and acting. It was regrettable that the tragic com- 
pleteness of Tamagno’s impersonation should have been 
marred by his premature revival, for in his dying spasms 
he rolled over and over till near the footlights, and the 
curtain descending, left him in front of it, a sheepishly 
smiling and awkwardly resuscitated corpse. He was re- 
peatedly recalled by the enthusiastic audience. The /ago 
of M. Pissina, which we expected to be at least subtle and 
dominant, was disappointing ; owing more toa round and 
immobile face and too generous a figure than to his artistic 
intention, he failed to impart due diabolical suggestiveness 
to the character, and at the conclusion of the third act his 
Ecco il Leone seemed imbued with a wholesome fear of the 
Moor. The minor parts were ably sustained by Mlle. 
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Olitzka, Messrs. Pelagalli-Rosetti, Percy Mordy and Rich- 
ard Green, Signor Arimondi made a dignified Hodovico, 
and his deep bass voice should earn for him more impor- 
tant réles, 

Boito, who held the stage on Tuesday for his Mefistofele, 
is a tantalizing gentleman, because it is astonishing that 
one who has an evident aptitude for libretto writing should 
sit down and proclaim to the world his inability to write a 
more interesting work that this uninteresting version of 
the Faust legend. The evening was marked by the return 
after a long absence of Miss Margaret Macintyre, whose 
voice as Marguerite showed the absolute benefit of her 
recent rest. Inthe prison scene she attained some excep- 
tionally fine moments, and generally her performance was 
excellent. Plangon has so identified himself with the 
Gounod fiend that he seemed ill at ease as the Boito edition 
of the gentleman whose residence is reputed to be paved 
with good intentions ; but he is always the true artist, and 
sang the music as few could have done. 

Every great tenor wants to play at least to one Prophéte. 
Every impresario wishes to play to many profits. For the 
first reason only, I should think, was Meyerbeer’s work 
put up on Wednesday. It cannot be spoken of as an opera. 
When you come to think that the mise en-scéne of this 
work is almost as large as a small pantomime, one wonders 
at the fact, not that it should be done at all, but that it 
should be done at such a high pressure of excellence and 
detail. Tamagno again in fine voice and showing his 
wonderful power and strength by taking an encore for the 
victory song. After this the Prince of Wales was so 
pleased that he insisted on sending for the harmonious 
blacksmith—for that was Tamagno’s early profession—and 
congratulating him on the part. Madame Lejeune, a new- 
comer from Brussels, as Berta showed real dramatic 
power and a small, if pure, sopranovoice. In otherwords, 
she may show to greater advantage. 

Pagliacci was chosen on Thursday evening as the first 
item of the program at Covent Garden. The cast was 
similar to last season, Signor De Lucia again being an en- 
ergetic representative of the husband Canzo, and Signor 
Ancona repeating his fine impersonation of the revengeful 
Tonio. The part of Nedda fell to Mme. Fanny Moody, 
who gave an altogether good impersonation of the char- 
acter. The orchestra, under Signor Spelli, a very uneven 
conductor, was rather rough. Gounod’s Philémon, which 
followed, reintroduced Mme. Marie Engle, who sang at 
Covent Garden eight years ago, but who since her mar- 
riage has resided principally in the United States. Her 
voice is of that light and agreeable quality which formerly 
made her so popular here, and again won much admiration 
in the character of Bauczs. Her next appearance in Fra 
Diavolo, on Monday. will be looked forward to with inter- 
est. Mr. Bonnard again played PA:l/émon, M.” Plangon 
was once more a dignified exponent of /ufzter, and Signor 
Bevignani conducted. 

Last night Lohengrin was given at the opera with Mad- 
ame Albani as £/sa. To-night Miss Macintyre sings in 
Il Trovatore. Monday, Fra Diavolo will be given ; Otello 
on Tuesday ; Falstaff, Wednesday ; Il Trovatore repeated 
on Thursday ; Tannhduser on Friday and Faust on Sat- 
urday. 








Geo. H. Fairclough. 

ELDOM do we see musicians returning from 
study abroad who are so well fitted totake a high 
position as Mr. Geo. H. Fairclough. He comes of a very 
musical family, and his brother, Mr. W. E. Fairclough, is 
one of the leading organists in Toronto. From a very 
early age he was a choir boy in the cathedral at Hamilton, 
and when twelve years old commenced to play the organ. 
He soon won recognition for his work, and at an early age 
was appointed organist and choirmaster of an important 
church in that city. Leaving Hamilton, he was for four 
years organist and choirmaster of All Saints’ Church of 
Toronto, where he was a pupil of the Conservatory of 
Music, and undergraduate in arts of Toronto University. 
This he relinquished to accept the position of musical di- 


rector of Brantford Ladies’ College, which he held until he 
came abroad to continue his musical education. 

One particular qualification that stood him in good stead 
during his stay abroad has been his wide experience both 
as pianist and teacher, as well as organist at home. This 
enabled him to make the most of his opportunities, and 
understand and appreciate the lessons from the able profes- 
sors with whom he enjoyed two and a half years’ tuition. 
His work as an organist was very highly spoken of in the 
press of Canada, and evidence of his sterling worth is 
found in the indorsement given him by the principal of 
Brantford Ladies’ College, saying that he had raised the 
standard of their musical education toa marked degree. 
His competence as a pianist was testified to by Mr. Bar- 
rington Foote, the well-known baritone, who said he was 
one of the best accompanists that had ever played for him. 

That Mr. Fairclough is a musician as well as an earnest 
student is evinced by the melody of his compositions. The 
first of these of any note, entitled Night Song, written 
when he was fourteen years of age, has reached consider- 
able popularity. While abroad he composed two songs in 
the style of the German Lieder, With All My Heart and To 
Possess Thee. These, published by an eminent German 
house, will undoubtedly become popular in Canada and the 
United States. 

In Berlin he studied at the Hochschule during his two 
and a half years’ residence with Professor von Petersen for 
the piano, Professor Reinhold Succo for counterpoint and 
fugue and Professor Waldemar Bargiel for score reading. 
During this time he also took private lessons from Mr. 
Clemens, who has been organist to the English Church, 
Berlin, for seven or eight years, and who, seeing the lack 
of facility for English and American students to study that 
instrument, purchased a fine English organ. He has a 
studio where he makes the principle of teaching it on the 
American system, as it is a well-known fact that the Ger- 
man system is not in vogue among English and American 
students. The best proof of Mr. Fairclough’s accomplish- 
ments is in the testimonials given him by his professors, 


which we take pleasure in quoting. 
BERLIN, 11, 4, "9. 

Mr. G. 1H. Fairclough has studied with the greatest success under 
my direction. We have made a thorough study together of most of 
the suites of Bach, sonatas of Beethoven and various compositions 
of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, Liszt and other com- 
posers. 

Especially can I recommend Mr. Fairclough for the teaching of 
the higher art of piano playing, and he will also he successful asa 
concert player. His earnest and studious character, together with 
his naturally refined musical taste, will make him a teacher of high 
worth. (Signed) G. VON PETERSEN, 

Royal Bavarian and Prussian professor of music. 
Professor of pianoat the Royal High School of 
Music, Berlin, Germany. 

NOLLENDORF STR. 17, IL, Berlin. 

I have much pleasure in recording that Mr. Geo. H. Fairclough has 
studied the organ under my direction for the last two and one half 
years. 

Mr. Fairclough had acquired much useful experience as an organist 
prior to his arrival in Berlin, and this, coupled with his excellent 
musicianship and his enthusiastic work during his residence here, 
has given him an exceptional mastery over the technic of the organ 
and its literature, and in the heartiest manner I certify to his excel- 
lence as a solo organist, an accompanist to the church services or as 
a teacher. 

Mr. Fairclough has on several occasions officiated for me as organ- 
ist of the English Church, Berlin, in a most skillful and acceptable 
manner, and has further been a most useful member of my choir dur- 
jng his residence here. 

Mr. Fairclough bears the highest character, and I have every pos- 
sible confidence in him, and trustfully predict for him an important 
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musical future. 


Recently Mr. Fairclough gave an organ recital in Berlin 
which received the following notice from a well-known 
Berlin critic : 


The organist G. H. Fairclough, from Hamilton, Canada, gave on 
Wednesday afternoon a very successful organ recital in the English 
Church of St. George, Monbijou Garden, Berlin. The interesting 
program included works of Handel (Concerto in B flat), Schumann 
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(Message), Salome (Offertoire in F minor), Guilmant (Offertoire on 
two Xmas themes), Bach (Fugue in E flat, St. Anne’s), Sterndale Ben- 


nett (Barcarolle, from fourth concerto), and Best's March for a 
church festival. In all these numbers Mr. Fairclough, who is a 
pupil of Mr. C. E. Clemens, organist of St. George's Church, proved 


himself a thorough and musicianly organist of special accomplish- 
ments in the art of registration and a reliable player who is destined 
in the future to be of undoubted service to his native land.—Zer- 


liner Wochen Bericht 





G. H. Fairclough, a well-known Canadian organist and pianist, who 
1as been studying during the last two years in Berlin with professors 
Von Petersen, W. Freudenberg, R. Succo and Mr. C. E. Clemens, 
and who at the same time was Berlin correspondent for the London 
Magazine of Music, has returned to America.—Zeriiner Signale. 





I can in the highest manner possible recommend Mr. G. H. Fair- 
clough, whose organ playing I had an opportunity of hearing in an 
organ recital given by him in the English Church, Berlin, and whose 
piano playing I have also had occasion to judge in frequent ensemble 
playing with me, to all musical committees, conservatoires and 
churches. Mr. Fairclough during his residence here has made him- 
self a recognized and popular member of Berlin musical circles.— 
Phillip Roth, Musical Critic and Editor, Berlin, 

He also took private lessons in composition from Prof. 
W. Freudenberg, and thus our readers will see that Mr. 
Fairclough is well prepared to teach piano, composition, 
harmony, theory, and has made special preparation for con- 
cert, organ and church work. That church which is for- 
tunate enough to secure him will find an earnest musician 
and man of high character. He holds a certificate from the 
Hochschule for piano, theory and history of music, signed 


by Dr. Joachim. 


Frank Taft’s Pentecost Music. 
«neti BETH-EL has just closed a notable 


celebration known as the Feast of Weeks, or the Pen- 








tecost. The musical program was one of the most gen- 
erously compiled of any during the season. 

The celebration is observed two days by the orthodox 
and one day by the reformed congregatious. About sixty 
children were confirmed. There was an increased choir, 
with Mr. Frank Taft in the capacity of organist, and the 
Rev. Herman Silvermann cantor. There were over 3,000 
persons in attendance at the Wednesday morning service, 
which was really brilliant. 

Here are the programs in full for the two services : 

TugspAy EVENING. 

Organ prelude, Sonatain F minor, Mendelssohn; Hodu Ladonoy, 
Haydn ; Worship the Lord, Gaul; Borchu, S’chma, Michomocho, 
Vajedaber, Cantor recitative, Atoh Becharta, Traditional; O Let 
Them Praise the Lord, Whoso is Wise, Guilmant; Mercy and Truth, 
Haydn; Waanachnu, Sultzer; Kadisch (organ), Palestrina; Adon 
Olom, Rossini; Organ postlude, Rienzi March, Wagner. 

WEDNESDAY MorNnIna, 

Organ prelude, Fantasie, Lemmens; Horeu, Goldstein; Borchu, 
Traditional; S’chama, regular, traditional ; Michomacho, traditional; 
Kedusha, Marzo; Cantor Recitative, L’dor Vodor, Atoh Becharta, 
traditional; Priest’s Blessing, traditional; Silent Prayer (organ), 
Wagner ; Hallelujah, Neukomm ; Hodu, Traditional; Minhammet- 
zar, Halevy; Ono, traditional; Enkomocho, Gaul; Adonai, 
Adonai, Sultzer; S'chma (new), traditional ; L’cha, Levandowsky ; 
Gadulu, Sultzer ; Hodu, Sultzer; Schuro, Faure; Hear Our Prayer, 
Haydn ; hymn, Father, See Thy Suppliant Children ; Hymn, Floral 
Song, Davis; hymn, Guide, O Guide This Hopeful Band; S’chma 
(new), traditional; Baruch (new), traditional; Zimloch, Haydn; 
Largo (violoncello solo, Mr. Louis Blumenberg), Handel; Waanachnu, 
traditional; On that Day, traditional; Kadisch (organ), tradi- 
tional; Adon Olom, Rossini; organ postlude, Festival Finale, 
Taft. 

The Feast of Weeks, which is one of the most important 
held during the Jewish year, is also the last of the annual 
holidays. ‘The next celebration will occur next autumn. 








To Hamburg.—Mme. F. d’Arona, her daughter and her 
husband, Mr. Carl Le Vinsen, will leave for Hamburg on 
the steamer Prussia on June 22. 

Miss Marie Geselschap.—Miss Marie Geselschap, the 
pianist, left for Europe on Saturday on the City of Antwerp 
for London. Miss Geselschap will visit Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, to be the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Busoni. 

Frieda Simonson.—Frieda Simonson and her mother 
leave for Europe to-morrow, June 6, on the Columbia. 
After visiting Berlin the young pianist will play at Meinin- 
gen at the court concert. She will return early in October 
to fill numerous engagements already made in this country. 
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ELL, the grave and great conductor question 

in Berlin has been settled as far as the Royal Opera 

House orchestra is concerned. As I foretold in this budget 
several months ago and have reiterated since several 


times, Weingartner will remain. I knew it all along and 
I am now privileged to make the first public mention of the 
fact, none of my Berlin colleagues having as yet positive 
knowledge on the subject. My idea was and still remains 
that Weingartner tried a bluff ; he never really intended to 
goto Munich. Why would he? Why should he give up 
the first position in Berlin to assume a secondary one in 
Munich, where he would most assuredly have to play sec- 
ond fiddle to Hermann Levi, while here he plays absolutely 
and in fact first fiddle, even if he has to share that position, 
in name at least, with Dr. Muck and Josef Sucher—I say, 
why would he? 

If it had been with him merely the question of a few 
thousand marks raise in salary, well, he got it; his other 
demand, that of being raised in rank and title above his 
two colleagues, he did not get through, and that is no more 
than right. Heis and remains one of the three first conduc- 
tors, but thereis no przmus interpares. On the whole, how- 
ever, I think Mr. Weingartner was glad enough to give up 
his bluff and allow himself to be spoken to by Director 
Pierson, the very man against whom he thought he was 
operating. Our energetic and far seeing opera house 
director, however, balked Weingartner’s game by another 
and still bigger bluff, and the latter did not see through 
the game, but dropped his hand. What the nature of this 
bluff was those who think it worth their while to read this 
budget attentively will know ; for the others, I am not go- 
ing to repeat it, as I don’t care to drag into this exposé the 
name of a third party, who was unconsciously and most 
innocently, as far as he and I are concerned, used as a 
lever ugon Mr. Weingartner’s easily frightened suscepti- 
bilities. 

Not yet settled, however, is the conductor's question as 
far as manager Hermann Wolff's series of ten Philharmonic 
concerts is concerned. Richard Strauss, excellent com- 
poser, musician and conductor that he is, did not draw, and 
I think Wolff is too shrewd a business man under the cir- 
cumstances to re-engage him. But whom will he take as 
successor to Hans von Biilow’s baton? Welff, too, was 
speculating somewhat upon Weingartner in case the latter 
should really leave the royal orchestra, but this chance is 
gone now, and whom he is going to take nobody as yet 
knows ; in fact, I doubt whether Wolff himself knows. 

The most important conductor question of all, however, 
will shortly arise in Leipsic. Itis knownto me, although 
the matter is still a profound secret as far as the Leipsic 
public and even the Leipsic press are concerned, that the 
venerable conductor, Dr. Carl Reinecke, will lay down his 
baton for good shortly, and that next season he will not be 
any longer the conductor of the Gewandhaus concerts. It 
is no secret that these concerts together with the Leipsic 
Conservatory have run down considerably of late years. 
As far as the old renowned Gewandhaus concerts are con- 
cerned it is sufficient fact to speak for itself and to explain 
everything when I state that for the last few years no reg- 
ular private rehearsals were held for these concerts. 

The public rehearsal was the only one that took place, 
and that of course was no rehearsal at allin the true sense 
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of the word, as nothing was rehearsed, the orchestra 
never was stopped, they played things through while Rei- 
necke beat time, and then the concert proper took place. 
This of course could only be carried through, because no 
novelties of importance or difficulty were given during 
these four years, the programs containing nothing but the 
old standard works, which a good orchestra like that of the 
Gewandhaus could play through without much rehearsing. 
If, however, a Brahms or a Rubinstein or a Grieg wanted 
any of their works performed properly at one of the Ge- 
wandhaus concerts they had to and did come to Leipsic, 
and rehearsed and conducted themselves. 

This almost incredible state of things might have con- 
tinued for an indefinite period, and, in fact, until the Lord 
would have seen fit to remove the veteran Dr. Reinecke 
from this mundane sphere of activity, had it not been for 
Tue Musicat Courier. Our active, energetic and zealous 
Leipsic correspondent was the first one to throw some light 
into and disclose the bad musical status of Leipsic. His 
scathing letters were read with avidity and they begot 
quite a newspaper controversy. The immediate result, and 
one of the results Mr. August Giissbacher may be proud of 
having achieved, is the retirement from the direction of 
the Gewandhaus concerts of Dr, Carl Reinecke. Who will 
be his successor? An offer, and a very tempting one, has 
been made to Dr. Carl Muck, first conductor of the Berlin 
Royal Orchestra ; but Dr. Muck refused, preferring his as- 
sured and honored Berlin position to the cleaning out of 
the Leipsic Augean stables. Where will they find another 
Hercules both willing and capable of undertaking this job? 
Echo answers, Where? 

* *# 


There were a few stragglers last week who somewhat 
belatedly sought musical honors in Berlin. Two of them 
were operatic singers, both from other cities and both 
figured as altos on their respective programs. 

The first one was Miss Lina Ruecker, from the Wiesbaden 
Royal Opera House. She gave a concert of her own in 
Bechstein Hall on last Thursday night. Her voice, al- 
though designated as an alto, has none of the alto timbre, 
but is a pronounced mezzo soprano of not very great depth 
and with rather unsatisfactory vocal schooling. Her sing- 
ing generally was so poor (I heard her in the first Fides 
aria from Le Prophéte and some Lieder by Bungart, Schu- 
mann, Saal, Dessauer and Zumpe) that I wondered how 
she ever managed to get an engagement at so important an 
opera house as that of Wiesbaden ; and why in the name of 
goodness she should have invited the Berlin press to listen 
to her unavailing wailings, and that on a lovely, warm 
spring night which one might have spent much more 
pleasantly than at Bechstein Hall, I do not know. 

Herr Felix Meyer, royal Prussian chamber virtuoso, 
assisted and played in his usual careful but by no means 
inspiring style a very weak Legende in C minor by C. Bohm 
and a moto perpetuo by F. Ries. Toward the close of the 
latter number Mr. Meyer's E string snapped and he retired 
prematurely. It is hard to be inspiring when you are per- 
spiring. 

* *# 

The other operatic singer who on Saturday night virtu- 
ally gave the ‘‘ blow out” in Bechstein Hall was Agnes 
Hermann, from the Cologne City Theatre. She is artisti- 
cally far more advanced than her Wiesbaden colleague, and 
she has a voice of considerable charm, depth and sonority. 
Of the Lieder she sang I liked best four by Arno Kleffel en- 
titled Wiegenlied, Duftende Lindembliith, Verrath and 
Der Schmied. Some of the Berlin music critics were also 
largely represented upon the program, songs by Eichberg, 
Tappert and von Koss being sung, and I hope not as a sop 
to Cerberus. 

Instrumental variety was brought into the program by 
the pianistic performances of Georg Liebling, who, how- 
ever, did not have one of his very best days. He only 
played well a somewhat Schumannesque and very pretty 
piece entitled Dimmerstunde, op. 9, of his own, 
while for the Schumann Aufschwung he lacked spirit, and 
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for Moszkowski’s brilliant little piece, Etincelles, Mr. Lieb- 
ling’s technic is neither light nor his touch crisp enough. 
He played it in a cumbersome style and was the first pian- 
ist I have heard who did not make a good effect with it. 


*e # 


Between these two Bechstein Hall affairs on Friday 
night a concert of the Berlin Male Teachers’ Vocal Society 
took place at the Philharmonie. Despite the warm weather 
the vast hall was crowded. 

I should not again refer to the frequently and explicitly 
stated merits of this society, whose excellent conductor is 
Prof. Felix Schmidt—in fact I should probably not have at- 
tended the concert at all—were it not for the fact that that 
charming little American girl Miss Amelia Heineberg took 
a prominent part in the program. 

Our young compatriot, who is near finishing her studies 
with Professor Barth, and who will return home, z. ¢., to the 
United States, in a few months, did herself proud on last 
Saturday night. She played first together with Prof. Carl 
Halir that beautiful Rondo in B minor, op. 70, by Schubert, 
and I can assure you it was a very smooth and enjoyable 
performance, the applause for which was as well deserved 
and meant for the pretty pianist as it was for her renowned 
partner the excellent violinist. 

Miss Heineberg’s solo pieces were Moszkowski’s graceful 
Piéce Rococo and Liszt's twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody, both 
of which were played with finish and refined elegance by 
the young lady, who earned a hearty triple recall. 

Halir played a Joachim Romanza and the Paganini Moto 
Perpetuo with his superb tone and general distinguished 
ability. 

The Saingerbund of the Berlin male teachers was in ex- 
cellent trim, and they were heard in a variety of a capella 
quartets, of which Kjerulf’s Brautfahrt in Hardanger was 
the most effective, and of course was redemanded. 


*n * 


These were really the very last concerts of the season of 
1894-5, which was an exceedingly busy one, and now I hear 
that the musical season which is to come will numerically 
outrival its predecessor. Wolff tells me that, not noticing 
the regular organization concerts, such as the series of 
Royal Orchestra symphony evenings, the Philharmonic con- 
certs and the concerts of the choral and quartet organiza- 
tions, a dozen or more orchestral concerts have already 
been arranged for by him to take place before the year 
1895 closes. Here they are in chronological order: A joint 
concert with an English program to be given by Villiers 
Stanford, the English composer, together with Plunket 
Greene the vocalist and Borwick the pianist. Fred. Daw- 
son, pianist, from Manchester ; Louis Breitner, pianist, from 
Paris; Regine Nicholl and Harriet von Muethel, pianists, 
from Berlin ; Augusta Cottlow, pianist, from Chicago, will 
give a concert each, with orchestra ; Zajic and Gregorewich, 
as well as Miss Gabriele Wietrowitz, violinists, and Griitz- 
macher, violoncellist, from Cologne, will be heard here 
with orchestra. Robert Hermann and Gustav Mahler will 
give composers’ concerts, the Hamburg conductor intend- 
ing to bring out his new symphony, which occupies an entire 
evening. 

Prof. Oscar Raif will give two piano recitals and so will 
Ferrucio B. Busoni. Well, we shall hear what we shall 


hear. 


** # 


I am extremely gratified to read that the Hungarian 
Government's high official the Baron Alexino Nopera has 
written to Arthur Nikisch an exceedingly flattering letter 
bearing testimony to the great conductor’s absolute inno- 
cence and spotless integrity as shown in the examination of 
the Prevost affair. Of course everybody who knows any- 
thing about Nikisch’s character was certain that the accu- 
sations of the disappointed tenor were all untrue. But 
Nikisch, who is very sensitive, was justly annoyed and de- 
manded a rigorous examination against himself, which, as 
I stated before and as a foregone conclusion, wound up 
with proving his absolute innocence. 

A correspondent from Budapest dedicates a whole col- 
umn in the Boersen Courier to singing the praises of 
Nikisch and his artistic successes at the Budapest Royal 
Opera House, where the new director gave superb per- 
formances of Meistersinger, Tannhduser, Bartered Bride, 
Queen of Sheba, Hansel und Gretel, M t’s Navarraise, 
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Hubay’s Fiddle Maker from Cremona and other less im- 
portant works and novelties. 
“* 

Simrock, the Berlin publisher, sends me three new pieces 
for violin and piano, by Emanuel Modér, and nine new 
Lieder (op. 41 and 42), from the same fertile and gifted pen. 
The Lieder are especially interesting and very character- 
istic, and I can conscientiously recommend them to all 
good Lieder singers who are in search of some novelties 
worthy of note. 

A present of the highest artistic interest was made me by 
Dr. Erich Prieger, of Bonn, who, through Fr. Cohen, 
in Bonn, publishes a facsimile of the A flat sonata, op. 26, 
of Beethoven. Prieger himself found the Beethoven man- 
uscript, which was long thought to be lost, among a heap 
of maculature, medical and theological works, household 
books and other works of the kind which were lying pell 
mell in the garret of a private house, The valuable manu- 
script, save a little soiling around the edges, wasin perfect 
condition. Prieger had it reproduced by the heliotype 
process through Albert Frisch, of Berlin, and the repro- 
duction is a model of exactness. With joy the eye rests 
upon these pages, which seem but a short while ago to 
have been jotted down by the master’s pen. He who pos- 
sesses this facsimile will never want to play the sonata from 
a printed edition again. We have here still the handwriting 
of the younger Beethoven, which is elastic and clear, nay, 
almost calligraphic. One imagines oneself closer to the 
creative power of Beethoven when reading these individu- 
alized notes instead of the cold conformity of printed music. 
Ina preface the editor gives a short history of the birth of 
this sonata, quoting numerously from authenticsources, and 
giving also a few of the sketches which Beethoven left. In 
looking them over we are again forced to note how the mas- 
ter mentally and gradually developed his noblest thoughts 
from small beginnings. Prieger very correctly speaks of 
the apparently first idea to the finale as being something 
incredibly inferior. Who would believe that such a triv- 
iality and poverty as this first jotting down shows could or 
would have been committed by a Beethoven? But the 
master saw in it already its transfiguration. and in all like- 
lihood not as a musical thought, but as an exciter to such a 
one, he put it on paper. 
Not less interesting, and made more valuable through the 
lucid annotations of the editor, are the remarks about Bee- 
thoven’s having been influenced, or rather incited, by other 
composers. A funeral march by Paer, or rather the praise 
which Beethoven's friends bestowed upon this composition, 
long since forgotten, incited Beethoven to the incomparable 
creation of his A flat minor funeral march in the op. 26. A 
sonata by Cramer, whom Beethoven esteemed very highly 
as a master of the étude, gave the first impulse to the finale 
of the Aflat sonata. All this is very interesting, and a 
copy of this facsimile, obtainable from Friedrich Cohen, at 
Bonn, should be in the hands of every true Beethoven 
lover. 

**# # 

General Director Possart, of Munich, has been nominated 
intendant of the Royal Theatre by Prince Regent Luitpold 
of Bavaria. Smartness as well as virtue has its reward— 
oftentimes, at least. 


#2 # 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, director of the Stern Conserva- 
tory, is forming a new string quartette, with which he in- 
tends to appear before the public early next season. 


ze * 


Stavenhagen has composed two quartets for female 
voices: Gesang der Geister iiber den Wassern and Wohl 
hab ich’s tief empfunden, which were sung last week with 
success at Weimar by Mrs. Stavenhagen and the Misses 
Mueller-Hartung, Schader and Tibolti. 


* #2 # 


The dates and programs for the next meeting of the 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein, which will take place 
at Braunschweig, have been fixed as follows : Wednesday, 
June 12, Requiem, by Berlioz ; Thursday, June 13, First 
Chamber Music performance; Friday, June 14, First 
orchestral concert (Faust Symphony, by Liszt) ; Saturday, 





June 15, second chamber music performance, and Sunday, 

June 16, orchestral and soloistic program. The conductors 

will be Riedel, of Braunschweig; Felix Mottl, Richard 

Strauss and Eugen d’Albert. Of course I intend to attend. 
*e# *# 


Wilhelm Tappert, the long-haired critic of the A/eines 
Journal, dedicates his imposing looking photograph to me 
with a musical motto and the flattering inscription Dem 
wackeren Mittler zwischen der altén und der neven Musik- 
welt zur freundlichen Erinnerung an Wilh. Tappert. 

Nevertheless I cannot curb myself to withhold from you 
the following good joke on the old man. The program of the 
very bad concerts of Meyder’s orchestra contained, some 
days ago, a piece entitled An Die Nacht, by Richard Wintzer, 
Tappert attended the concert and pulled down the compo- 
sition. Out comes Wintzer with a letter saying that no 
such work of his was played at all. Then Tappert gives 
an explanation that Meyder is to blame for the mistake, as 
he put down Wintzer’s piece on the program and then per- 
formed another work instead, without making announce- 
ment of the fact. That, therefore, the critical acumen 
heaped upon Wintzer was meant for another party. So far 
so good, and the matter rests there as far as Berlin public 
exp!anations are concerned. But now I learn from inside 
and reliable sources that the piéce de résistance which 
was really played on the evening in question was one by a 
Mr. Peters, a pupil of the Royal High School, and a work 
which Tappert had prazsed very highly when it was per- 
formed ona previous occasion. This is one on the old man. 

* 2 * 


Reinhold Becker, from Dresden, the composer of the 
opera Frauenlob, which is to have its Berlin premiére on 
Saturday of next week, called on me. So did Mrs. Loehr, 
née Strauss, a dramatic soprano from Chicago; an Amer- 
ican tenor named Kuttner, and Mr. Joe Adamowski, from 
Boston. O. F. 








Mr, Finck’s Vacation.—Mr.. Henry T. Finck, of the 
Evening Post, accompanied by his wife, will spend his 
vacation this year in Switzerland, visiting all the important 
scenic points of interest. Mr. Finck has been a great trav- 
eler in his day, having already seen most foreign countries, 
including the far East. 


Gertrude May Stein.—On Saturday, June i, Gertrude 
May Stein finished an eight weeks’ tour of all of the princi- 
pal musical festivals, including Indianapolis, Springfield, 
Hartford, New Bedford, New Haven and Columbus. 

Miss Stein has made the greatest success of her musical 
career on this tour, having been on several occasions 
favorably compared to Mme. Melba and Mme. Nordica. 
The following is from a recent issue of the Chicago 
Tribune : 

‘* The May Festival was marked by the appearance of a 
young American contralto of most unusual promise, It 
would seem safe to predict for this young singer a notable 
career ; though not robust in physique Miss Stein possesses 
a voice of remarkable power—mellow and sympathetic; in 
addition to these points she is possessed of a sense of the 
dramatic unusual in so young a singer.” 

Oscar Saenger’s Musicale.—A charming musicale was 
given by some of the advanced pupils of Oscar Saenger, at 
his studio, 30 West Fifty-ninth street, on Monday morning, 
May 13. The program was a varied and interesting one, 
and all the numbers were delightfully sung. The char- 
acteristic features distinguishing the work of these pupils 
were beautiful quality of tone, marked individuality of 
style and ease of manner. This was the program: 
Trio—Lift Thine Eyes (Elijah), Mendelssohn; Air—Honour and 
Arms (Samson), Handel, Mr. Joseph Baernstein; Songs—Ecstasy, 
Mrs.. Beach; Amid the Flowers, Meyer-Helmund, Miss Carolyn 
Cornwell; Friihlingslied—Die Walktire, Wagner, Mr. William Bar- 
tels; songs—Mainacht, Brahms, Hatt’ es Nimmer Gedacht, Bungert ; 
Widmung, Schumann, Miss Esther Hirsch; quartet, Fidelio, Bee- 
thoven, Miss Cornwell, Mrs. Leonard, Mr. Bartels, Mr. Rains; Jewel 
Song, Faust, Gounod, Miss Bernice James; ballad, Herr Oluf, 
Loewe, Mr. E. Leon Rains; songs, Ritournelle, Chaminade; ’Tis 
April, Nevin, Miss Mabel Leaman ; aria, Samson and Delilah, Saint- 
Saéns (Oh! Love, thy Help), Mrs. Mortimer H. Leonard ; trio—Song 
of the Skylark, Lachner. Accompanists, Miss Josephine Mildenberg, 
Mrs. Charlotte Welles Saenger. 
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R. GERRIT SMITH gave his 2ooth free organ 
recital on Monday afternoon, May 27, at South Church, 
Madison avenue and Thirty-eighth street, the compositions 
performed being all in MS. and dedicated to the organist 


himself. We append the program 
impromptu (Alla Marcia), Henry Holden Huss; Pastorale, E flat, 
G. W. Chadwick; Fantasietta avec Variations (sur une theme Pro- 
encal) A flat (Arthur P. Schmidt), T. H. Dubois ; Study for two flutes 
Pastorale), B. Luard Selby; quartet, The Lord Is My Shepherd, 
(King David), Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Albert McGuc- 
kin, Mr. Charlies Herbert Clarke, Mr. Francis Fischer Powers; Fan- 
tasietta, F, Alexandre Guilmant ; Early Morn in the Monastery, In- 
termezzo, Evening Prayer, Bruno Oscar Klein; Concert Satz, B flat 
minor—major, Charles A. E. Harris ; quartet, There Is Sweet Music 
Here (King David), Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Albert Mc- 
Guckin, Mr. Charlies Herbert Clarke, Mr. Francis Fischer Powers 
Eurydice (a phantasy), F, Lucien G. Chaffin; Concert Fantasie, F; 
minor, Arthur H. Bird 
The wet, storming afternoon did not deter a goodly sized 


audience/romattending. The occasion was somewhat auspi- 
cious, Mr. Smith's ability and musicianship receiving a cul- 
minating testimony of honor and approbation in the dedica- 
tion of a program written expressly for this recital. For 
over ten years these free organ recitals have held their place 
as an interesting and educational feature of New York 
musical life. Mr. Smith's répertoire is enormous, and em- 
braces organ literature of all schools. A recent pamphlet 
published by him gives, under the heads of their respective 
composers, a list of the works performed by him at these 
free afternoons. It is a stupendous list, numbering not less 
than 700 works of the best standard, and more than enough 
in its magnitude and difficulty to appal the average organist 
completely. How well they have been given by Mr. 
Smith throughout these past seasons organ students and 
musical people in general know to their advantage. That 
Mr. Smith purposes to continue these instructive recitals is 
a matter to look forward to with pleasure. 

To‘his dedication program on Monday week Mr. Smith 
lent himself with sympathy and vigor. He played ex- 
tremely well, although not every number struck him in 
native vein. The Guilmant Fantasietta, rich and assertive, 
was well adapted tohim. The Concert Satz of Charles A. 
E. Harris is a brilliant and sonorous work and the Concert 
Fantasie of Arthur Bird showy and effective, if not too 
heavily besprinkled with ideas. The Eurydice Phantasy of 
Chaffin Mr. Smith played with poetic regard, but it was 
somewhat difficult to reconcile the music with the text, ex- 
cept in episodes where it was remarkably telling. Aver- 
agely considered, it lacked the characteristic storm and 
tumult, but its plaintive, poetic moments were skillfully 
treated. 

The quartet of singers sang very well, notably so in the 
second quartet from Mr. Smith's cantata, King David. 
There Is Sweet Music Here, in which the harmonies are 
no sinecure to deliver purely. This quartet is really a very 
beautiful bit of music, and Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Albert 
McGuckin, Mr. Charles Herbert Clarke and Mr. Francis 
Fischer Powers acquitted themselves in it with musicianly 
intelligence and taste. 

A continuation of this recital took place Monday after- 
noon, June 3, too late to speak of in this issue. It will be 
treated of in the next. Works of Salomé, Capocci, Grison 
Rousseau, Tombelle, Bartlett, Woodman, Brewer, Dethier 
and others, all dedicated to Mr. Smith, were performed. 

This is the program of the concert given on Monday 
evening May 27, at Carnegie Hall by the People’s Choral 
Union and Singing Classes, originated two seasons ago and 
conducted by Mr. Frank Damrosch : 


Part l.—Awake, choral from Die Meistersinger; solo or orchestra 
number; Lauda Sion, Mendelssohn. Part I].—Men of Harlech, 
Welsh national melody ; solo or orchestra number ; Fair Ellen, Max 
Bruch ; solo or orchestra number ; My Country, ’tis of thee. 


taken in their uncultured state from the masses of the peo- 
ple. The results were a veritable surprise. 

The Symphony Orchestra assisted, and the soloists in 
Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion and separate numbers were: 
Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; MissSara Baron Anderson, 
contralto ; Mr. F. B. Miller, tenor, and Mr. Ericsson Bush- 
nell, bass. 

To accommodate the huge body of singers the stage 
was extended almost midway into the parquet. There was 
little of the bourgeois air about these singers from the 
people, who had all garbed themselves most freshly and 
brightly for the occasion, and made a picture quite fair and 
refined to view. The number of their friends extended 
out through the entrances on to the curbstone of the street, 
and the honor to the sons and daughters of the populace of 
raising their voices in music of Wagner, Mendelssohn or 
Bruch was reflected in the faces of the enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Mr. Damrosch received from the delighted listeners 
rounds of applause and a young garden of flowers. 

The chorus sang with unbounded vitality, with purity, 
too, and were always true to the attack. Mr. Damrosch 
has certainly worked wonders. Nobody was on the look- 
out for subtly artistic touches, and yet in the chorale from 
the Meistersinger particularly the singers had been so 
carefully drilled as to afford one or two surprisingly refined 
touches. Precision and tune have been well mastered by 
this choral union, who sing in perfect sympathy, and to 
judge from their present stage of progression, if the same 
members hold together, Mr. Damrosch by another season 
may bend their efforts into symmetric artistic form. It has 
certainly taken immense pains and energy to bring this 
crude mass of material into its present flexibly intelligent 
state, and this last concert, one would be inclined to state, 
reflects more honor on Mr. Damrosch's ability and energy 
than have done successful efforts of a more artistically am- 
bitious nature, where the initial venture had ready-made 
talent to support it. In any event here is cordial congratu- 
lation to Mr. Frank Damrosch for his admirable work with 
the Choral Union and People’s Singing Classes. These, by 
the way, are divided into ‘‘ advanced” and ‘*‘ elementary,” 
with music appropriately apportioned. The complete body 
were heard in the national hymn America with really stir- 
ring effect. The orchestra played the Tannhiduser over- 
ture, and the soloists, particularly the fine forthcoming 
tenor, Mr. Miller, acquitted themselves well. 

On Monday evening, also May 27, the vocal pupils of 
Sig. Cav. Luigi Meola, assisted by Sig. Oscar M. Newell, 
pianist, gave their annual concert at Chamber Music Hall. 
Works of Bizet, Tosti, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Miceli, Denza, 
A. Thomas, Rossini, Gounod and Meola himself were sung 
creditably, and the pupils who took part were Miss Gill, 
Miss Schoup, Miss Riley, Miss Schindler, Miss Hardy, Mr. 
Floyd and Mr. Hardy. A welcome novelty in the concert 
room was the chattering woman’s quartet from Falstaff, 
sung tunefully and volubly by the Misses Schindler, Gill, 
Riley and Schoup. There was also the big soprano and 
contralto duet from Aida, sung by Misses Schindler and 
Gill, and the perennial Rigoletto quartet, sung by Misses 
Hardy and Gill, Messrs. Hardy and Floyd. ‘The pupils all 
sang intelligently, and had the advantage of a piano of 
equal and mellow tone to accompany them. They had 
also an audience of good size to listen to and applaud them. 

On Saturday evening last the Baton Club, conducted by 
Mr. Wm. C, Carl, gave the second choral concert of its sec- 
ond season in the chapel of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, assisted by Miss Mary 
H. Mansfield, soprano ; Mr. E. E. Giles, tenor; Mr. Luther 
Gail Allen, baritone ; Mr. Fred B. King, clarinet and Mrs. 
Laura Crawford at the piano. 

This was the program : 

Part I., Pastoral, Diaphenia, C. Villiers Stanford (Damelus’ song to 
his Diaphenia),the Baton Club ; Clarinet solo, air, de Robert le Dia- 
ble, Meyerbeer, Mr. Fred B. King ; Part song, Spring (new), Frederic 
H. Cowen, the Baton Club ; Solo, A May Song, William C. Carl, Miss 
Mary H. Mansfield ; Part song, The Sands o’ Dee, Frederic Clay, the 
Baton Club ; Solo, Off to Philadelphia, Battison Haynes, Mr. Luther 
Gail Allen; Chorus, Wedding March (Midsummer Night's Dream), 
Mendelssohn, the Baton Club. Part II , Rebekah, a Scriptural Idyll, 
by Sir Joseph Barnby ; Rebekah, Miss Mansfield; /saac, Mr. Giles; 
Eliezer, Mr. Allen ; maidens of the city, attendants, &c. 

The night was so insufferably hot that it would have 
been small wonder if the energies of chorus and director 
relaxed to. vanishing point, but the temperature seemed in 
no wise to impair them ; neither did it prevent the pretty 
hall from being crowded with a nice audience, whokept up 
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Orientalwise a monotonous wave of fans too and fro with- 
out succeeding in setting a breath in motion. It was 
beyond doubt an almost impossible night to make music. 

But the Baton Club, under Mr. Wm. C. Carl, is enthusias- 
tic and waxes not faint because of a thermometer. The 
voices are principally those of untrained amateurs whom 
Mr. Car] has taken at the beginning of the musical alpha- 
bet and brought to a point where they can givea work of 
the length and character of Barnby’s Rebekah with con- 
sistently good effect, and can sing detached choral numbers 
with excellent taste and sympathy. The lovely opening 
chorus from the Rebekah, Now Day’s Golden Glory De- 
clineth, than which there is not in the domain of cantata a 
more gratefully harmonized bit of work, was excellently 
sung, and its closing fugue, O Praise the Lord, was extreme- 
ly clear and creditable. 

We would have liked more power occasionally in reach- 
ing aclimax. The chorus missed it once or twice, but this 
may have been the heat, as they certainly seemed to have 
the forte in them, and Mr. Carl's beat was not lacking in 
impetus. They just escaped the culminating point, how- 
ever, which was the one disappointment they furnished 
throughout the evening. For the rest they did excellently, 
sang with purity and color and were always obedient to 
their director’s baton. In the chorus with soprano solo, 
Who Shall be Fleetest and First? they sang with charming 
grace and rhythm ; and, if the tone quality is not exactly 
remarkable, the results of careful drill are pre-eminently 
so, and the members of the Baton Club are in a valuable 
school for musical training. 

That they appreciate this fact was testified by the gift 
they had prepared for Mr. Carl and which was presented to 
him on the stage at the close of the first part of the program 
with a brief address made by the president of the club, Mr. 
Howard Duffield. The memento was a handsome gilt clock, 
which, Mr. Duffield: remarked, typified in its time-keeping 
the regularity of Mr. Carlat his labors, and in the matter of 
holding its hands before its face the director’s modesty 
regarding his own musicianly merits. The large supports 
which upheld the clock Mr. Duffield pointed out as signifi- 
cant of the hearty and enduring support which was due 
Mr. Carl and would always receive from the Baton Club. 
Upon which there were very hearty cheers. 

Mr. Carl replied briefly and to the point. He thanked 
and bowed and said he would register a promise by the 
clock never to be late at rehearsal, upon which there were 
more cheers, and Mr. Carl stood quite a lion for a space. 

Miss Mansfield sang deliciously, although, like the 
chorus, she, too, reserved apparently some force. Her 
voice has a lovely, luscious quality and an inborn feeling. 
The tenor, Mr. Giles, also did his part well, though there is 
nothing especially appealing in his quality. Mr. Luther 
Gail Allen sang very well in Rebekah, but made a mistake 
in singing Off to Philadelphia. Plunket Greene had the 
Irish in his blood, although he did not sing English with a 
brogue, and the rollick and recklessness were native to 
him, without which a song like this means nothing. The 
clarinet solo of Mr. King was a success. 

The entire Baton Club Concert was a success. It closed 
practically the concert season. This season is now dead, 
dead as ever was Dickens’ old Marley. There are a few stray 
episodes ahead which are worthy to garner, but they are 
very few. Music after this must mingle with the plash of 
water or the rustle of leaves to be endurable. From the 
Metropolitan point of view it is gasping out its last breath. 








Comic Opera at Minneapolis.— Arrangements were 
made whereby the Grand will be reopened for a short sea- 
son of comic opera at cheap prices, the date of the com- 
mencement being one week from to-morrow. The company 
which will appear is the popular Wilbur Company, the only 
organization representing opera at cheap prices that ever 
drew good audiences in Minneapolis. 
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Yaw’s Triumph at Cleveland. 





Five TuHovusanp Music Lovers Listen To THE YOUNG 
SINGER's WONDERFUL VOICE. 

LLEN BEACH YAW, the famous high range 
soprano, has closed a unique concert season. Almost 

a total stranger in the concert field, she stepped in an in- 
credibly short space of time into the front rank of artists 
who had been favorites. There seems no dissenting voice 
among the public and the critics in the cities where she 
sang, and we read constantly that she gave as much satis- 
faction as Nilsson, Gerster, Patti or Parepa ever did. Of 
her Cleveland, Ohio, concert the Leader speaks as follows: 

‘* Almost a stranger, having sung in Cleveland but once 
before, Miss Yaw came and conquered. She came to this 
city, whose inhabitants are conservative and more in- 
fluenced by well established precedents than by novel and 
bewildering phenomena, and not easily led into wildfire 
enthusiasm. So much the more remarkable was Miss 
Yaw’s signal success, and that with an audienee who rep- 
resented the aggregate musical intelligence and culture of 
this city and its environs. 

‘‘Through the courtesy of the different railroads it was 
possible to arrange excursion trains for the music-loving 
people from Canton, Oberlin, Berea, and other towns, and 
thus fully fifteen hundred people were added to the audi- 
ence at Music Hall. 

‘*The vast hall was devoid of other decorations, yet it 
presented a magnificent appearance. Bright spring cos- 
tumes were everywhere, every balustrade, row of seats, 
nook and corner of the big house, with its seating capacity 
of 5,000 people being aglow with color. 

‘** Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, the great soprano singer from 
the Golden State, verified last evening even those preceding 
statements concerning her voice that seemed too extrava- 
gant to deserve credit, Her first solo piece was not yet over 
before the singer, a tall blonde, with deep blue eyes, a win- 
ning smile and a charming little curtsey, had won the 
hearts of all present. Those who went to the hall with 
the incredulous smile of the opinionated disbeliever be- 
came renegades in a twinkling, went back on their own be- 
liefs, and more than one brand new pair of gloves was split 
with furious plaudits. 

“It was Miss Yaw’s wonderful voice that perpetrated this 
seeming miracle. Rich, glossy, clear as a bell, and, more 
yet, true to the slightest vibration, coming home to the 
hearer’s innermost heart—such is Miss Yaw’s voice. 

‘* But the theme most interesting of all, discussed by the 
unitiated hardly less intently than by the musicians—Miss 
Yaw’s almost preternaturally wide and high range—that 
was the object of the keenest watchfulness. Thousands 
noted it last night, and went into raptures of delight over 
it. That wonderful high note came as natural and as un- 
constrained, incidental with the composition, as could be. 
Miss Yaw did not laboriously scale it, but she soared up to 
it on invisible wings, cheerfully, like the skylark at morn- 
ing’s dawn. Rising from the solid foundation of a full and 
powerful soprano tone, rich and sombre, like a beautiful 
alto timbre, she rose in trills and passages of whirling 
velocity to a pitch such as the rafters of old Music Hall 
never heard before.” 








Miss Laura Burnham. 

T is with pleasure that we announce the successful 
appearance in London of another soprano. We have 
plenty of what is understood as mezzo-sopranos, and they 
seem to be indigenous to the soil, but those rare creatures 
whose voices lie in what is known as the range of the pure 
soprano are not plentiful, and an addition to the small num- 
ber is always welcome, especially when combined with 

musical intelligence and high vocal culture. 

That Miss Burnham possesses all these qualities was 
amply proved at her début in Queen’s Hall last week. In 
the test aria from The Magic Flute she surprised everybody 
with the fluency of her vocalization, purity and range of her 
voice and her artistic singing. She again charmed her 
hearers in the extremely difficult Sweet Bird, from Handel, 
with flute obligato, and showed her versatility in a most 
sympathetic rendering of the old English ballad by Clifton, 
Sweet Stream. 

Genuine artistic success is not won in a day, and Miss 
Burnham comes rightly to hers aftera period of study and 
experience, and then further study, which gave the requisite 
finish. She was born in Essex, Mass., where she lived un- 
til twelve years of age, when her parents moved to Boston, 
where she was educated and studied in the New England 
Conservatory, taking a thorough course, including piano, 
harmony and part singing, as well as voice training. 

After receiving a diploma from this institution she con- 
tinued her studies under Mrs. Long for one year, at the 
close of which she made her Boston début at the Artists’ 
Operatic Festival, one of those grand meetings when a 
feast of good things is interpreted by the best artists avail- 
able, including Mme. Nordica, Mme de Vere Sapio, Mme. 
Clara Poole, Mr. Myron Whitney and Mr. Heinrich, under 
the conductorship of Herr Nikisch. The press was most 





enthusiastic in its praise of Miss Burnham's work on this 
occasion, saying that she was the first pupil who had ac- 
quired such a high standard of singing after studying only 
in America. This success immediately led to an engage- 
ment for an extended tour for the United States, where she 
sang in over 105 concerts, appearing in most of the leading 
cities in the East, West, North and South. She also sang 
for such organizations as the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the Worcester Festival, &c. 

Feeling that she would like to continue her studies, she 
came abroad and studied for two years with Mme. Marchesi, 
devoting herself to preparing for concert work. During 
this time she learned a large number of operatic arias, to 
say nothing of numerous French, German, Italiau and 
English songs. She also perfected herself in French dic- 
tion, and enjoyed the other advantages available in Paris. 
The best indication of Mme. Marchesi’s opinion was that 
she was asked to sing at one of her matinées in the Salle 
Erard immediately after commencing her course of study. 
She achieved success, and at her second appearance at this 
Salle, in one of Mme. Marchesi’s concerts, had a flattering 
offer for opera, which she declined, preferring to continue 
her concert work. 

After her professor said she was finished and ready for 
work in her chosen field, she went home to Boston for a 
visit, and en passant made a three years’ engagement with 
Mr. Daniel Mayer, under whose direction she appears in 
London. 

Another qualification that has helped to fit Miss Burnham 
for her work was the extensive practice she had in church 
singing from an early age up to the time she left America. 
Two positions she filled with much honor to herself were 
in Dr, Duryea’s Central Congregational Church, and the 
Bromfield Street Congregational Church. She attributes 
much of her success to the proper foundation of her voice 
by Mrs. Long, and Mme. Marchesi had no corrections to 
make in her. methods when she went to Paris, thus enabling 
her to make the best possible use of her stay in the French 
capital. 

The portrait that appears as a frontispiece of this number 
of THe MusicaL Courier is an excellent likeness of Miss 
Burnham. Her pleasing manners and excellent address 
will be a great assistance to her in helping her on in the 
successful career she is bound to attain. 








Wagner at the Carden. 
R. ROSS JUNGNICKEL, director of the Na- 
tional Symphony Oxchestra, gave an extra concert 
to a large and demonstrative audience in the Madison 
Square amphitheatre last Thursday night. The following 
was the program : 

Tannhauser, (a) March, (6) Overture and Bacchanale (Parisian ver- 
sion, (c) Romanze, Evening Star, Wagner; trombone solo, Mr. J. 
Pfeiffenschneider ; Siegfried Idyl, Wagner ; overture, Rienzi, Wag- 
ner; Meistersinger, Prize Song (Wilhelmj), solo arranged for all the 
first violins, Wagner; Die Walktire—(2) Ride of the Valkyries, 
(6) Wotan’s Farewell, (c) Magic Fire Scene, Wagner; overture, 
Tell, Rossini; waltz, New Vienna, Strauss; Torchlight Dance, 
Meyerbeer. 

Mr. Jungnickel once more made forcible the fact that he 
is a capable and reliable conductor. 

The features of the evening included Herr Pfeiffen- 
schneider’s trombone solo, the Rienzi overture and the 
Evening Star romanze from Tannhiuser. The calls fora 
repetition of these numbers were candid, a merited acknowl- 
edgement of Mr. Jungnickel’s abilities as a director. 

The giving of these concerts has already called forth 
many letters of praise to Mr. Jungnickel, and his work has 
been fruitful, inasmuch as he has already received excel- 
lent offers for the future. Friends are advising him to 
spend two or three years abroad, and he has the matter 
under consideration. 

* 2 * 

We understand that the efforts of certain ladies who 
comprise a committee are bent in the direction of provid- 
ing the public with a series of summer night concerts in 
Madison Square Garden, to begin about the middle of 
July. 

In view of this fact, it is a logical conclusion that Mr. 
Ross Jungnickel will be engaged as conductor. In fact, it 
is said that a number of the ladies who have interested 
themselves in this matter have expressed a decided prefer- 
ence for Mr. Jungnickel’s services, and this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the names of other orchestral leaders 
have been mentioned in this connection. 

The reasons given why Mr. Jungnickel should occupy 
the place and why he is entitled to it are that he has 
proven himself to be a thoroughly competent director with 
his National Symphony Orchestra, capable of handling a 
large number of men in great works, as was made evident 
in his success in the Wagner compositions. He-has his 
material well in hand and his men have expressed a pref- 
erence for remaining with him in thecity. Besides, he has 
measured the possibilities of the amphitheatre, and under- 
standing the acoustic properties of the building, he is in 
the position to make the most of the opportunities that 
must necessarily arise from the getting together of such an 
orchestra. Indeed, it would seem preposterous for a con- 
ductor to engage another orchestra when such a first-class 





aggregation of musicians as Mr. Jungnickel controls may 
be had for these concerts. 

Besides, it is the public that pays, and the public has 
rights which the minority must respect, and the preroga- 
tive to reject the performances of a mediocre orchestra 
comes within this pale. 

The matter should be pushed to a head at once, Mr. 
Jungnickel is ready, his men are ready and the public will 
respond. 








Mr. Fique Protests. 
MAY 31, 1895 

Editors The Musical Courier : 
dhs R Paris correspondent, Fannie Edgar Thom- 

as, speaking of the recent Tannhduser performance 
in that city, says that, ‘‘ thanks to French taste or French 
blood, rather much of the immoral exhibition which is a 
repugnant feature of the Wagner drama was suppressed.” 

I will not stop to argue the point whether the French are 
deadly foes of the immoral on the stage; let their well- 
known dramas (for instance, Clemenceau Case, Nana, &c.) 
speak for themselves ; but as a musician and an admirer of 
Wagner allow me to enter my decided protest against the 
allegation that ‘‘ immoral exhibition is a repugnant feature 
of the Wagner drama,” for it is not. Tannhduser shows 
the salvation of a soul from sin through the love of a pure 
woman, and the only scene which your Paris correspondent 
can possibly have in mind when she speaks of immoral ex- 
hibition is the Venus grotto scene. Allowing that to be 
immoral, we must condemn on equal grounds the garden 
scene in Faust, the second act of Carmen, the entire Cav- 
alleria Rusticana and many other treasures of the operatic 
stage. ‘‘ Immoral exhibition” will then be the repugnant 
feature of all drama. 

Fannie Edgar Thomas continues: ‘‘ The blood of the 
Latin race does not need slow cooking by the hour as does 
that of the North Pole bear across the Black Forest, and so 
the long drawn out, bed chamber effects of the German 
drama are insupportable on a French stage.” 

What does the writer mean? What is a North Pole bear 
across the Black Forest? Is there a specimen of it in the 
Museum of Natural History? And, as regards the bed 
chamber effects, will your Paris correspondent kindly 
inform me what they consist of, and where, in what act or 
scenes of Tannhduser they occur? The information I ask 
for will no doubt interest every musician, so I beg your 
Paris correspondent not to withhold it. 


Respectfully, Cart Fiqué. 








Cincinnati Conservatory.—The third of the chamber 
music concerts given the past season under the auspices 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Clara Baur di- 
rectress, was held at Pike’s Opera House on May 13. The 
Times-Star writes: 


* Let it be said at once that last night’s concert was one of the most 
thoroughly delightful and satisfying performances of music in its 
noblest form that has been heard here for many a season. No one 
could ask for a better program. The rich, sensuous coloring of the 
Schubert number, the exalted classicism of the early Beethoven 
sonata, the ingenious subtlety and rhythmic oddity of Dvorak 
formed striking contrasts. The Kneisel Quartet seemed imbued with 
the spirit of devotion to its work. Its convincing harmony of pur- 
pose, its absolute pliability and purity of tone are the result of some- 
thing higher than mere technical attainment. Nothing could be 
truer or richer in contrasted expression than the variations of the D 
minor andante. 

The much-discussed African theme of Dvordk’s quartet seems to 
belong peculiarly to the viola, where Dvorak seems to reach his 
ideal ‘*to come into touch with the common humanity of the people.”’ 
The work was played with breadth and fervor. : 

Mr. Krueger’s playing was delightfully subdued and sympathetic ; 
in fact there were moments when the piano might have asserted 
itself a bit more forcibly. The performance was an excellent ons ; 
particularly effective wasthe opening allegro. Mr. Krueger played 
it delicately, in full sympathy with the violin and with no little 
finesse of expression. Hissuccess was emphatic and deserved. 


Mr. Georg Krueger, who is now a year with the conserva- 
tory, isa graduate of the Berlin Royal High Schcol anda 
pupil of Leschetitzky. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, 1895. 


NOTICE, 
“THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
INY OTHER 
TIONS OF 
FROM THE 


DOES NOT CLUB WITH 

PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 

THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
UUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER" DOES 
REE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANGES 
1AS MED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT /1T JS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


NOT HAVE ANY 


ISSTL 


VEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 
ORDER. sa 

IT IS NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
MANY INSTANCES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY OUT, 
AND IT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 


AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES. 
EACH ORDER 1S ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND FILLED 





IN 1TS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES UNAVOID- 
ABLE 

1F ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT JSSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
COURIER" AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER 1T A FAVOR IF THEY WILL 


NOTIFY THIS OF FICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND AND THE DATE ON WHICH “THE 
MUSICAL COURIER" WAS ASKED FOR. 





E learn that Paderewski has nearly finished his 
fouract opera. The book is built ona modern 
subject, and the scene is located in the Carpathian 
Mountains on the border line of Hungary and Galicia. 
Sir Augustus Harris is to produce the work at 





Covent Garden. It will be sung in French, but at 
Budapest it will be given in Hungarian, and at 
Dresden in German. Abbey & Grau own the Ameri- 
can rights. 


ARGE crowds can be attracted to the Seidl 
concerts this summer at Brighton Beach if the 
managers will but advertise the concerts and pro- 
grams in this city of New York, which receives, even 
during the summer months, about one hundred thou- 
sand strangers aday. These strangers do not go to 
Brooklyn; they never see a Brooklyn paper, and 
they are not even aware of the existence of a Seidl 
orchestra, much less of the concerts that take place 
at the beach. Why not at least give them the oppor- 
tunity of learning of all this? 


HE cable on Monday informed us that Marcella 
Sembrich sang in La Fille du Régiment in Berlin 
on the preceding evening at the Royal Opera House. 
Mme. Sembrich will find that a great change has 
taken place in the eleven years since her appearance 
in New York, and that when she comes here, no mat- 
ter how great a vocalist she is, the people of New 
York will not pay any money to listen to this super- 
annuated little opera of Donizetti. 

La Fille du Régiment was produced for the first 
time at the Opéra Comique, Paris, on February 11, 
1840, just fifty-five years ago. It never had any justi- 
fication, except as an opportunity for a high soprano 
to show her powers. It has the usual stupid libretto 
of the operas of that period, and the whole dish cf 
commonplace music was hashed by Donizetti in a 
few days. ‘ 

The most surprising feature of this, however, is 
that the people of Berlin will listen to it. 








ONDRICEK IN LONDON. 


HE following cablegram was received from the 
British office of THE MUSICAL COURIER : 

LONDON, May 27, 1895. 

Franz Ondricek, the famous Bohemian violin virtuoso, 

achieved a grand success at the Philharmonic concert. He 

played Dvordk’s concerto, and in answer to imperative 

encores gave Schumann's Abendlied. 

Frank V. ATWATER. 








ITALY IN HAMBURG. 

HERE is an Italian exposition at Hamburg, Ger- 

many. An orchestra of seventy musicians belong- 
ing to a Bersaglieri regiment of Rome, under Maestro 
Belisario Saddi, furnishes the daily promenade con- 
certs. The different squares, streets.and restaurants 
are enlivened by the Orchestra San Carlo, thirty-five 
musicians, under Professor Della Rosa; the singing 
chorus of Milan, twenty-five voices, under Professor 
Svabaglia; the Tarantella Troupes, Nos. 1 and 
2, of Naples, of eleven and sixteen members re- 
spectively; two mandolin and guitar troupes of 
eleven persons each; bagpipes and dancers under 
Cocozza; players and female dancers, nine persons, 
under LuigiArcari. At the Coricert Hall, Bimboni, 
with ninety musicians of the Scala orchestra of 
Milan, is giving concerts daily. 








THE WAGNER MUSEUM. 
E published in our issue of April 3 an article on 
the origin and the progress of the collection 
which Nicolaus Oesterlein made as a labor of love to 
perpetuate the memory of Wagner. We stated then 
that Oesterlein felt that he had neither the capital 
nor the time necessary to do justice to the ever in- 
creasing collection which he had succeeded in hous- 
ing in Vienna, and that the museum had been acquired 
from him by the city of Eisenach. That city has 
now the custody of this large and valuable gathering 
of objects all pertaining to the great master’s life 
and work. We reviewed at that time the catalogue 
of the museum in three volumes, and now we have 
before us the fourth, which has been issued lately by 
Breitkopf & Hartel in elegant form, containing a 
well executed photolithograph of the interior of the 
Wagner Museum at Vienna, 

The volume is not a separate work from the others, 
but is only to be regarded as completing them. Its 
contents give the collections, like the others, only 
up to the death of Richard Wagner, February 13, 
1883, and we find in it much that has been already 
classified in the other volumes. Mr. Oesterlein an- 
nounces in a preface that with this completing volume 
he thinks that, for the present at least, the catalogue 
has reached its end. It embraces everything that he 





could gather from the first period to the death of 
Richard Wagner. Much that is valuable is still held 
in private possession, which itis hoped will ultimately 
find its way to the collection. This will be matter for 
a future catalogue, but such a work Mr. Oesterlein 
will leave for his successors to compile. The self- 
sacrificing and painstaking work that he has accom- 
plished is deserving of the highest praise on the part 
of the whole civilized world. 








THE QUESTION OF ENUNCIATION. 
HE subject of bad enunciation with vocal artists 
is one which crops up incidentally through the 
various critiques of a season. Reference is made 
especially to English speaking singers in the English 
tongue. The importance of French, German and 
Italian for vocalists is by no means underestimated, 
but with native born Americans can hardly be ac- 
cepted as primary. When an American girl or youth 
begins to sing we would take it that charity in the 
matter of languages should rightly begin at home. 

The fact also remains uppermost that a distinctly 
developed enunciation in any one language means a 
simpler mastery over the syllables of another. 

We have concert after concert of English songs 
given here by professionals during a season. We 
have also—worse hope—class after class of pupils 
from first-rate voice teachers brought forward to 
sing us lyrics in the English tongue, from neither of 
whom can we extra¢t a syllable of meaning. Abso- 
lute care is taken by teachers in the matter of tone 
production. The study of the text and the coloring 
of tone in sympathetic adaptation to it is made a 
subject of equal care, but the clear and telling de- 
livery of this text, by which alone an audience can 
comprehend and appreciate its appropriateness or 
beauty of its vocal setting, is growing more and more 
an affair of negligence with the teaching world. 
From out the thousand vocal classes of our metrop- 
olis those who sing distinctly enough to be understood 
might almost be numbered on our fingers. 

It is of no practical consequence that a pupil have 
an innate dramatic conception of the meaning of a 
song, if he cannot make it patent to an audience 
through his utterance; their tranquil, tender phrases 
may have to do with the innocent babble of gieen 
fields or with those thoughts beneath which a well of 
tears is prone to lie; their impassioned climaxes may 
mean equally a rage of atmospheric elements or the 
tumultuous ardors of alove. How can an audience 
know if they do not tell them? And because the 
teachers and pupils know so thoroughly well between 
them just what the lyric tale is all about, they begin 
to forget more and more the necessity to tell them. 

Our episodes of English opera confirm most em- 
phatically this imperfection of enunciation. Except 
in rare cases or in incoherent fragments can anyone 
tell what on earth the members of an English opera 
company are singing about? At the present moment 
there is being initiated in the courts a suit by a singer 
against a manager for breach of contract. The singer 
pleads an engagement for a number of nights to sing 
leading rélesin English opera. The manager admits 
the contract, but states that it was violated not by 
him, but by the singer, who sang Italian instead of 
English at the first performance. Now, the artist in 
question was not heard on this oceasion, but if we are 
to judge from contemporaneous example the manager 
is pretty apt to have it his own way, as it would be 
hard to pick a jury of twelve good listeners from an 
audience who might aver with positiveness that they 
had been listening to any one language in particular. 
Judging from average experience of the enunciation 
of home trained English singers it would be quite a 
coup on the manager’s part to decide even upon the 
Italian. Nothing but an ear trumpet in the wings 
ofttimes would convince us as to where the half formed 
stifled syllables we hear have had their birthplace. 

We all know the potent effects sometimes gained 
by a singer of medium voice, who can tell his.song- 
story with a meaning over the singer of more brilliant 
organ, whose bad enunciation leaves the tale a 
mystery. A notable success has been scored during 
this past season by two or three teachers who have 
paid strict attention to this enunciation. Slender 
vocal material has been made to do marvellous duty 
in garbing intelligently a distinct sympathetic tale, 
where larger voices have had the raison d'etre of all 
their brilliancy and warmth and color stisfactorily ex- 
plained through their clearly delivered text. But 
these cases were marked exceptions. The general idea 
within the studio seems to be that so long as the idea 
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is mutually understood there, nobody outside needs 
to know anything whatever about it. 

Teachers should muster forces and turn their active 
attention to seeing that their pupils enunciate with 
purity and distinctness. The poorest teacher we 
have would be ashamed not to give upon question an 
intelligent definition of a song or ballad—a story, 
usually in verse, which has been set to music. With 
ninety-five per cent. of them where goes the story? 
They let it lie buried at the back of their pupils’ 
palates, converting that musical hope of a vast ma- 
jority, an English song, into a fraudulent misnomer. 
There is not any English about it, any more than 
there is Egyptian or Javanese, and the same pupil 
who turns English into so ungrateful a verbal 
mystery will not be likely toimprove himself when it 
comes to the Italian aria or the German Lied. 

After the matter of enunciation there is much left 
desirable in the effect of pronunciation. We cannot 
escape from the fact that where the articulation is at 
times good the accent of singers is sadly lacking in 
euphony andrefinement. There have been singers with 
us within a few months who having quite mastered 
enunciation, retained a pronunciation thin and hard 
and disturbingly commonplace in flavor. Some of 
them sang very wellin French and Italian, trolling 
with mellifluous roundness certain consonants which 
in English were given with the flattest effect. It is 
a hard matter to reconcile that singers with a true 
musical ear who turn richly and lusciously the Italian 
and French letter ‘‘R” will sing the same in English 
after a manner closely resembling the London coster- 
monger. But it is the case, and artists who have 
lent their tongues flexibly to the musical possibil- 
ities of a foreign language are frequently sadly lack- 
ing in theirown. The facts are simply that they 
study the foreign language with a musical sym- 
pathy as something new, while their ear has 
through carelessness and abuse become comparative- 
ly deadened to the harmonies of their own, in which 
the slurs and impoverished syllables which mark 
their conversational tone loom up through their 
song without any effort at enrichment or disguise. 

But herein lies the province of teachers; and how 
large a field lies ready to their hand! First, let them 
teach every syllable to be unmistakably articulate, 
then let them teach the pupil how to make this clear 
diction harmonious and refined. At the present stage 
of matters this sounds like a hasty invitation to a 
vocal millennium ; but it isin reality no more than a 
suggestion for consistent attention to what should 
be primary causes in the singer's art. Already we 
have a few faithful teachers who take music and 
speech with pronounced success hand in hand. We 
want the essential virtue to be generally diffused. 











IN RE DAMROSCH. 

R. WALTER DAMROSCH'S representative 

stated in an authorized interview published in 

THE Musical Courier, March 27, that ‘the public 

appetite is but being whetted ” for Wagner opera in 

German, and in that interview he further stated (as 

published under the date specified), that Frau Kath- 

erina Lohse-Klafsky and Fraulein Ternina were the 

‘‘only two dramatic sopranos in Europe capable of 

singing Wagner roles.” He ended his interview with 
these words: 

‘‘Wait! If we can get certain people to sign for 
an American season in 1896 there will be time enough 
to talk about it.” 

‘‘Certain people” have signed, as was stated in 
THe Musical Courier last week. There have been 
additions to the list published in these columns. 

Among the number is Fraulein Ternina, of the 
Munich Royal Opera, who, by the way, has signed 
for a season as dramatic soprano at the Berlin Opera 
House, to begin in 1896, on the expiration of Frau 
Sucher’s contract. Fraulein Ternina was born in 
Trieste, where she sang for a considerable period. 
She likes the Wagner heroines, especially Ortrud, 
and has successfully sung Zeonore in Fidelio. Mr. 
Damrosch declares that Ternina is a young and beau- 
tiful woman. 

Frau Klafsky, whose engagement THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER announced last week, is the wife of the 
musical director. Van Dyck and Marchesi both pro- 
nounce her an ideal Wagnerian artist, and it is equally 
true that she divides the honors in this respect with 
Fraulein Ternina. 

Herr Demeter Popovici, from the Nord Deutsche 
Theatre, in Prague, is among the late additions to the 
Wagner forces. He is engaged to sing at the next 


festival in Bayreuth. 





Mr. William Martens, baritone, is among the latest 
recruits, as is also Herr Gerhard Stehmann, basso. 

As stated in THE MUSICAL CourRIER last week, Emil 
Fischer, Johanna Gadski, Marie Maurer, Mina Schil- 
ling and Herr Wilhelm Gruening are on the list: 
together with Herr Carl Harder, stage manager. 

The season of five months will cover the South, 
the Middle States and the West. San Francisco is 
seriously contemplated. This will be the first time 
that a Wagner opera company has been taken to 
the Golden Gate city. The season, which opens at 
the Chicago Auditorium Monday, November 18, will 
close with three weeks of productions in New York, 
perhaps at the Academy of Music. 

Mr. Damrosch assures us that he will give the most 
notable season of German opera ever witnessed in 
America. He will provide new scenery, new cos- 
tumes, and have eleven operas in his répertoire ; that 
is, eight Wagner operas, as stated last week, also 
Freischiitz, Fidelio and The Scarlet Letter, it having 
been decided not to put on either Don Giovanni or 
The Huguenots. 

The Wagner Society is already in the field and 
working with might and main, with a view to make 
the Damrosch season a success in New York. 








HOW TANNHAUSER CAME TO PARIS IN 
1561. 

HE Princess Metternich has just told her Viennese 

friends how Tannhduser came to be sung at 

Paris in 1861. As much of her conversation contained 

heretofore unknown details of interest, we take the 

following from Le Menestrel for the benefit of our 
readers. The Princess relates: 

‘‘T made Richard Wagner's acquaintance while he 
lived at Penzing, near Vienna. I was struck at once 
with his great talent, and I invited him to try his 
fortune in France, promising him my influence if he 
should come to Paris. 

‘‘One fine morning Wagner called to remind me of 
the promise I had made him. This happened on a 
Monday, and as I attended regularly the receptions 
which the Empress gave Monday evenings, I did not 
hesitate to take the matter in hand. The Emperor 
was talking to me, as usual, when I said: ‘Sire, I 
would like to ask a favor, but you must not say no!’ 
‘Willingly,’ replied the Emperor, ‘but I should like to 
know * * * *° ‘It concerns a composer of great 
talent, Richard Wagner.’ ‘Wagner? I have never 
heard of him ; however, if you will guarantee * * *' 
‘His operas Lohengrin and Tannhduser had a wide- 
spread success in Germany, and the composer would 
be happy to introduce himself here in France.’ ‘Why 
not,’ said the Emperor, ‘if it interests you?’ ‘It in- 
terests me very much, sire.’ ‘Well, with the greatest 
of pleasure,’ remarked the Emperor with a smile, 
and speaking to Bacciochi, who had just passed by, 
he said: ‘We are to give that opera—what do 
you call it, Princess?’ ‘Tannhduser, sire.’ ‘Listen, 
Bacciochi, we must have Tannhauser at the Opéra. 
See to it that the matter does not drag.’ Bacciochi 
looked at me and then answered with a bow that he 
would immediately give the necessary orders. It 
must be acknowledged that he kept his word. 

‘*T cannot tell whether Wagner made enemies by 
his authoritative manners and his nervous tempera- 
ment, or whether he was disliked for being a for- 
eigner—Meyerbeer and Rossini were strangers as 
well—or whether a demonstration against the court 
was contemplated, or whether there was dissatis- 
faction with the theatre, but this I do know—that 
the first representation was the scene of an in- 
describable tumult, and that I have never witnessed 
such a fiasco. The papers stated wrongly that the 
Jockey Club had intrigued against Tannhauser. It 
is in other directions that the motives must be 
looked for. As to the first Tannhduser night I can 
add nothing to the incidents that were published at 
the time. Nearly everything was met with derision 
with the exception of the brilliant march, after 
which many of the audience turned toward my box 
and applauded vigorously. Everything else was 
drowned in a general brouhaha. They howled and 
whistled. ; 

‘Men had provided themselves with whistles, which 
they used like street arabs. I never saw anything like 
it and hope never to witness again such proceedings. 
Several times I sent friends into boxes to calm riot- 
ous occupants. In vain! Passion seemed to have the 
upper hand. Jules Janin, the king of the feuille- 
tonistes of the time, told how I had broken my fan in 
disappointment at the failure of ‘My opera.’ This is 





one of the many never-to-be-forgotten exaggerations 
that were published at the time. On the contrary, I 
was perfectly calm, but naturally felt down-hearted. 
When leaving the Opéra I told several persons 
whom I had noticed prominent in the riotous actions: 
‘You have whistled down Wagner to-night, but in 
twenty-five years Paris will applaud him.’ And I was 
right.” 

After the Princess had related that much she pro- 
duced and read a letter from Wagner. which is now 
published for the first time : 

Serene Princess : 

I have not had the gratification, since those days so tumultuous for 
me, to tell you personally of my feelings of reverence for you.* To- 
day my heart compels me to inform your Serene Highness of the 
sentiments which predominate over all others. 

All that I have suftered lately (and this touches deep the innermost 
of my artistic nature) counts for nothing and is completely placed 
in the shade by the indescribable sublime sentiment to know that 
your Serene Highness has found me worthy of compassion. 

Perhaps you, my high protectress, have been made to suffer 
for me and my work. I cannot feel any keener pain than to think 
that you may have been given even the slightest sorrow for having 
bestowed your admirable protection on my work. I have never 
brought luck to anyone; only pain, severe pain, came to all who 
showed me sympathy. Evento you, noble Princess, I can promise 
but one reward. I will have to die ; perhaps my work will survive 
me. You, in bloom, will live many years after me. When I am 
no more, then my melodies will tell you of the gratitude of a fervent 
mind. 

With profound veneration and devotion, your Serene Highness’ 
humble servant, ICHARD WAGNER. 

PARIS, March 21, 1861. 








GODARD'S LES GUELFES AND LA 
VIVANDIERE. 
OME time ago I wrote of the difficulty we were 
having of getting French music in Paris, writes 
a correspondent of the New Orleans /icayune. 
Twenty years ago, the day after the failure of 
Carmen at the Opéra Comique, its immortal author, 
Bizet, in a momentary outburst of anger and despair, 
said: ‘‘ For a French composer to succeed in France, 
he must either be a German or be dead!” Last week 
we had the premiére of the lyrical work of a French 
composer, and I am happy to say that it is the most 
in vogue of all the pieces being played in Paris; it is 
the greatest success seen for years. The author was 
not a German, either, but he was dead. So Bizet’s 
saying is still the law. : 

Benjamin Godard’s life was one of disappointment 
and agonizing failures so far as his operas were con- 
cerned. For years he knocked in vain at the doors 
of the Grand Opéra. In 1878 he first came to public no- 
tice in his Le Tetasse, produced at the Chatelet, which 
woh him the Prix de laVille de Paris. It was a great suc- 
cess, and everybody prophesied a great future for the 
new master. All the old ones were told: ‘‘Look out! 
Here's the rising sun.” One of the great music pub- 
lishers, Grus, hastened to get the young man to begin 
on a great work, Les Guelfes. On September 22, 
1882, he wrote to afriend: ‘‘ J’ai enfin terminé le qua- 
triéme acte des Guelfes; l’ouvrage est donc complet 
maintenant.” 

Ever since that September day, now more than a 
dozen years gone by, Benjamin Godard exerted 
every effort to have his opera produced at Paris. In 
the winter following its completion there came an 
offer from Belgium. The municipality of Antwerp 
had empowered the director of its theatre to mount 
the work, and it was to pay the expenses. But it was 
not to be—the thing fell through. Bitterly disap- 
pointed, Godard’s attention was turned to the Grand 
Opéra, whose directors signified that they were will- 
ing to hear his partition, but Godard was suspicious. 
The experiences of Sapho and Le Cid were not such 
as to give him much hope. A small theatre now 
offered to take the wandering child to its bosom, but 
the offer was refused, for the Opéra Comique, under 
Carvalho, seemed to be favorably disposed. 

Things turned out badly, however, and again Go- 
dard got the cold shoulder. Writing to the same 
friend, he says: ‘‘Do you think you will be able to 
reach a favorable result for Les Guelfes? Try, but I 
have no illusions about it. We shall have Lohengrin 
of this good M. Wagner, and the good French public 
will put itself on its knees to the work of this Ger- 
man. Then we shall have some Boito, then some- 
thing of Ponchielli, and so on. As for Les Guelfes, 
they will probably put it off—till lam dead!” Ah!— 
both bitterness and prophecy. Three years later, in 
1866, Belgium again cast sly looks at him, and the 
Théatre de la Monnaie gave him a hearing, at the end 
of which a production was decided upon. All was 
being hurried along, the parts were distributed, ex- 
cept that for the leading lady, when the publisher 
stepped in and forbade the representation upon any 
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but a Parisian stage. As Grus could do this accord- 
ing to the terms of their contract, that ended it for 
good and all. This broke poor Godard’s heart. In 
his remaining years he made but feeble efforts to gain 
a hearing. As for the Opéra Godard always had the 
idea that he had an enemy in one of the direc- 
tors. 

Godard wrote some works of less magnitude, works 
that were done hastily and under the pressure of real 
necessity, among them Don Pedré de Zalamea and 
Jocelyn. These, however, were not written after 
long thought, and so it is that we now look to Les 
Guelfes as the great work of his life. His piano 
works are known the world over. They are among 
the most delicious and will alone make his work 
immortal. One day in the summer of 1894 M. Chou- 
den went to see him. The visitor brought along, a 
libretto of three acts by Henri Cain. It was La Vivan- 
diére, and the publisher suggested that Godard put 
himself at work on the partition for it at once. The 
composer went into the country, and from that time 
till the hour he died the work went along very rap- 
idly, and when he laid his pen down it was all done 
except alittle here andthere. When it was useless 
to hope longer he wrote to M. Cain: ‘‘Isend you my 
great wail of anguish; you will find here perhaps 
some tears—it is my testament.” He was only forty- 
six. 

The scene of La Vivandiére is laid in the time of 
the revolution. It is 1794, the army coming home 
from Mayence. A ragged squad appears in a village 
in Lorraine, with A/arion, their vivandiére, whom 
they all worship. They pitch their tents close beside 
the chateau of the Marguis de Rieul, whose son, 
Georges, fired by their spirit, joins their cause as a 
simple volunteer. But Georges isin love with /eanne, 
an orphan, whom his father has taken in and brought 
up. When the father learns that his son has not only 
joined the ribald crowd at his gate, but is also in love 
with this penniless waif, his anger gets the better of 
him, and he curses his son up hill and down dale, and 
turns the poor girl out of house and home. 

Marion, who is deeply interested in Georges, 
adopts /eanne as her child, and vows to work for her 
happiness and that of her noble lover. In the second 
act the troops find themselves in the presence of the 
royalist host, blue against white, the enemy com- 
manded by no less a person than the Marguis de 
Rieul/ Father against son, arms in hand, each seek- 
ing the life blood of the other! Such sacrilege 
Marion will not allow, and by a subterfuge she gets 
Georges off. The enemy are beaten, their com- 
mander taken prisoner and condemned to death ; but 
Marion comes to the rescue, her woman's heart 
triumphs over her scruples, and she helps the mar- 
quis to escape. Her treason is, however, too fla- 
grant. She is discovered, and were it not for a de- 
cree of the convention proclaiming the war at an 
end, and as a consequence a general amnesty, her 
life would have paid the forfeit. As it is, all is well, 
the enemies are friends once more, and they live 
happily ever after. 

Such is thesimple plot. The piece is well mounted, 
most admirably played and sung. Delna, who, by 
the way, celebrated her twentieth birthday only last 
Wednesday, has found in Godard’s work the greatest 
triumph of her career. 

As to the music, it is not a great opera. Godard’s 
own idea was to have it announced as a popular 
opera, insisting that his only aim was to write the 
music of the piece. But how marvelously he has 
done it! What music it is! When one thinks that 
this partition, so replete with personification of gaiety, 
of exquisite tenderness, joyous life and strength, was 
written by a man who saw the hand of death creep- 
ing over his shoulder, it is hardly credible. 

The dress rehearsal and the first night will go down 
into French theatrical history as the most enthusias- 
tic in a long while. It is agreed everywhere that 
there has been nothing like it in more than fifteen 
years. From one end to the other it was a triumph. 
Every morceau had to be repeated. Every number 
was drowned in applause before it was half executed. 
Time and again the audience broke into the wildest 
cheering. What a pity the hero of it all was not 
there! What is the lesson that the Great Father 
teaches us by such a life, broken with disappointment 
and sorrow, which has long deserved success, but 
which is only crowned with it when the soul has gone 
beyond? How we all wish he could have lived till 
the sunrise following the first presentation of La 
Vivandiére—he would have been so happy to go 
then. 























TWO SONNETS. 





To Mrs. Porrer, 
[After seeing her Francine de Riverolles, in Francilion, 
May 23, 1895.| 


This Cleopatra in a modern dress, 
With eyes that flash like early morning stars, 
And just the fascinating face that jars 
The heart it leans to in a soft caress ; 
And the slow smile that comes to blight or bless ; 
That beautifies the soul within, or mars 
The dancing brows; then level as twin bars 
As rage and hatred toward her hot heart press. 


And then, two thousand years have slipped away, 
And I’m a soldier in imperial Rome, 
And Antony my captain, is and friend. 
’Tis one of Cleopatra’s whims to-day, 
To make her royal lover feel at home ; 
And I am slain by lies to serve her end. 





To Kyrie BELiew. 

[After seeing his Marat, May 22, 1895.) 
This is the master of the English stage 

All others are mere pupils in his school. 

He never is the mountebank or fool. 
He turns, not thumbs, the histrionic page. 
He shocks us by his cowardice and rage. 

His voice is like the devil's dam's own drool. 

We see his soul, banked in a loathsome pool, 
Forever spawning terrors to his age. 


His laugh is like a cracked old violin’s. 
His leprous face would fright lost souls in hell. 
A wild hyena he, from feet to head, 
And yet, his subtle art peers through his sins, 
And we see, behind Marat we hate so well, 
A kindly, gentle gentleman, instead. 
—John Ernest McCann in Dramatic Mirror. 


ND speaking of roof gardens. I was not, but 
how apropos. The very air now is evocative of 
house tops and skies of few large stars. The sun has 
dipped into a flaky salmon bath, mists weave and 
wave in the West, and the young man’s thoughts 
lightly turn to roof gardens, an orbic moon in high 
heaven swimming in full swing after dainty bits of 
lace-like cloud, while below the sweating earth grunts 
and growls and mops its reddened brows. The re- 


crudesence of the roof garden is at hand. 


* 
* e 


Alas, the roof garden of reality is not the garden of 
my vain imaginings! Long ago, when it was really 
in the sweet days of ‘‘ once upon a time,” and goblins 
really did run away with naughty damosels and 
knights in shining tin armor rescued them in Bal- 
lades a Double Refrain, then the roof garden flour- 
ished like the green bay tree of the Good Book. But 
no vulgar creature yawped slang at the moon; no 
vile cornet (the unhappy bastard of the well-known 
trumpet family) cracked the ears of the groundlings 
with Faure’s indecent Rameaux—in a word, the rich 
largess of night, the soft, dark mother, was dowered 
upon them that watched and prayed—for is not the 
contemplation of beauty prayer? The variety stage, 
the mimes of the gutter, had not been translated so 
near heaven then, and if in the twilight soft music 
was plucked from strings it flowed framewise about 
the picture and soul touched soul in pathless flight. 
But the roof garden in New York—pouf ! 


* 
* * 


Why in the name of the picturesque can’t we have 
one garden of imperial sweep, punctuated with palms 
and with many recesses, nooks, angles, the lighting 
tempered and of exceeding amiability, no strident 
screeching of brass bands, but a concealed Hun- 
garian Gypsy orchestra, and perhaps some Chopin 
from a Chopin pianist—not a professional, academic 
reciter—and of course cooling and velvety drinks ?. 
Removed far from the madding cable gong the 
man and woman of Gotham could recollect them- 
selves, could forget the butcher, the baker, the baby, 
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the rent, the business and the world. What a sur- 
cease from the dull doggedness of the daily drive. 
We will never have such a roof garden, of course, 
but it’s fun to pretend—as the children say. 


* 
x * 


I first met Anthony Stankowitch fresh from his 
studies in Vienna with Dachs, This master, who was 
highly thought of by Von Biilow, was also the teacher 
of Vladimir De Pachmann, the eccentric Chopinzee. 
Previous to his Vienna trip young Stankowitch had 
studied with the late Dr. Louis Maas. In the Austrian 
capital he studied composition with that very remark- 
able composer, Anton Bruckner, whose head is bald, 
but only on the outside. Stankowitch then returned 
to America and really studied enormously. He felt 
that he was only given a start in Europe and that toil, 
unremitting toil alone could make the artist. And it 
has told, I assure you. I remember hearing him play 
the E minor concerto of Chopin with orchestra at a 
concert some years ago, but since then he has taken 
an enormous leap forward. He has played much 
this winter, and in New York. As a giver of piano 
recitals he has proved invaluable in large educational 
institutions. In fact, his recitals are educational, for 





his large repertory, earnestness and matured style 
have made his concerts of peculiar interest to piano 


students. » 
+ ad 


In Boston the other day he played, and from mem- 
ory, the orchestral accompaniment to the Grieg piano 
concerto, Miss Julie Geyer being at the first piano. It 
does not sound like a feat, but it proves Mr. Stanko- 
witch's solid musical attainments and means a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the score. By the way, he is 
really the first solo pianist that I know of who has 
studied and adopted the Virgil Clavier method, not 
alone the Practice Clavier, but Mr. Virgil's unique 
system of finger gymnastics, which get results 
quicker than any piano method with which I am ac- 
quainted. Mr. Stankowitch has made an exhaustive 
study of this school, and teaches it only. 


* 
* * 


His portrait shows us an artistic face, of unusual 
determination, and yet charged with poetic feeling. 
The German and Sclavic in his make-up battle for 
supremacy. He is German in his intellectuals, but 
the Polish predominates when he is at his instrument, 
His playing is characterized by great delicacy, beauty 
of tone and admirable variety in shading. He is not 
a sensational pianist. He plays Brahms with rever- 
ent understanding, but is also in sympathy with 
Chopin, Schumann, Bach and Beethoven. Mr. 
Stankowitch is carving himself a name in the musi- 
cal life of New York, and be sure it will be carved 
deep and firm. Personally he is winning, the scholar 
and the gentleman. 


a * 


He has an especial claim to my suffrage. He once 
taught me piano, and not until brain fever threatened 
and his family interfered was he to be deterred from 
the awful task of trying to make a musical silk purse 
out of a—well, I shan’t throw bouquets at myself, but 
I was a terror to teachers, as he found out to his cost. 


Oh, for an Ibsen in comic opera ! 

I know, of course, that the playwright himself 
might furnish fun as a caricature set to merry tunes, 
but it is not for that Ilong. I mean the appearance 
“in our midst,” as bucolic journalism hath it, of a 
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new, strong, compelling personality, a man who 
would sweep away all the banalities of the comic 
opera stage, and give the public a clean, witty, tune- 
ful opera. But ascomic opera is manufactured by a 
syndicate nowadays, I suppose I am crying like a 
spoiled child for the moon. 

* - * 

Certainly the stage manager, costumer, ballet 
master, scene painter, machinist and what-not take 
precedence of the book and music, and you are told 
if you demonstrate about set finales and the idiotic 
opening choruses, that the public must have it so, and 
that the prima donna would never consent to be 
found on the stage at the curtain rise, &c., ad 
nauseam. 

Now I venture to suggest the idea that the public is 
heartily sick of comic opera inits present form; it 
comes late so as to avoid the inevitable -the fatal 
chorus; it is bored by the topical song and is sick 
unto death of the heroine disguised as a boy, being 
made love to by women, or of the poor but passionate 
peasant, who is transformed into a prima donna with 
roulades galore. 


* 
* « 


A gteat French critic has proved to us that only 
thirty-six situations are possible in the drama—all the 
million or two that we are familiar with being but 
combinations and transpositions. The comic opera 
stage of this country knows but one situation, and it 
is endlessly juggled with, but the same old masks 
appear, grinning at us as befits old but not valued 
acquaintances. I repeat that a reformer of the Ibsen- 
ian type is needed, and needed badly, else works of 
this class will be entirely discredited. There are no 
uncertain signs that comic opera is hastening rapidly 
toward dissolution. Musical comedy or comedy 
with music will unquestionably supplant it in public 


favor. 
. 
x * 


Gilbert & Sullivan created a new variation on the 
old tune. But why must every work written since 
Pinafore have a patter song with idiotic alliterations, 
idiotic rhymes and the same Sullivanesque music ? 
Are ye all imitators—ye composers of light opera? 
Isn't there a man in the whole army—and an army it 
is by this ttme—who can withstand the temptation of 
having the opening chorus sing Gaily, Gaily, and a 
finale to the first act, with the hero (tenor) arrested, 
the heroine (soprano) screaming on a top note, while 
calcium lights and a chorus point the way to the land 
of lunacy! Two plotting low comedians and a villain 
(bass) hold the left of the stage, and the curtain falls 
on cacophony, and then everyone rushes for a 
smoke and tocompare finales and abuse the composer 
for cribbing. é 


x «x 

But it must come, there must be a reform, else, 
gentlemen, choose another metier. The public is 
sick of it all, take my word forit. The French long 
ago saw the dangers and quicksands, and are writing 
comedies with music, and not comic opera, which is 
but an atavistic return to the wornout formula of 
the old fashioned Italian operatic stage. In fact so 
thoroughly has light opera- assimilated the situations 
of Italian opera of half a century ago that we smile 
when we listen to Lucia, Il Trovatore, and works of 
that ilk, because we have seen them burlesqued so 
often. Amale chorus in grand opera is ridiculously 
funny to us to-day. 4 

* * 

This is not apropos of ‘‘A Daughter of the Revolu 
tion,” which was produced (in English) at the Broad- 
way Theatre last week. This sprightly work is at 
least—with a few flagrant exceptions—in one key as 
to style. It is frankly located musically on the bor- 
ders of the Blue Danube, while its book dwells in the 
America of Washington and the Revolution. Where 
Mr. Goldmark’s work stops and Mr. Goodwin's begins 
I donot know. The piece saw the light of a produc- 
tion at the Thalia Theatre over a decade ago. Mr. 
Ludwig Englaender was the composer and is still the 
composer. Mr. J. Cheever Goodwin has Englished 
the book or else totally rewritten it. Probably the 


latter. 
* * * 


At all events the story—not a new one—is clearly 
told, the plot perceived without chart and compas:, 
and the whole scheme an entertaining one, and all 
this without much fuss or feathers. The music is 
graceful, unforced, and certainly unpretentious. Mr. 
Englaender has framed his score, not heavily and 
tastefully. To be sure there is a lack of distinguish- 
ing profile, and the Tyrolean song with zither obli- 





gato struck me as a hollow anachronism. The first 
waltz song, the old fashioned dance which closes act 
second, and a humorous song for Mr. MacDonough 
seize your ear at once. In themain the music is good 
natured, even frothy, and is altogether for warm 
weather. 

* - & 

Camille D’Arville is at her best, although she was 
not the first night. She is a sympathetic artist and 
sings with enthusiasm and ability. She never saves 
herself and is very picturesque in uniform. Mr. 
MacDonough is a capital comedian and sings agree- 
ably. Mr. Clinton Elder is capable enough, but his 
tone production is still faulty and spoils his well 
meant vocal efforts. Annie Lewis and Sydney Worth 
are well cast. The production is good and A 
Daughter of the Revolution should enjoy a prosper- 
ous run, wind and weather permitting. 

id * 

I dropped into Abbey’s Theatre on Tuesday night 
and found The Tzigane very much improved, The 
cuts have made quite a difference in the duration of 
the opera. The performance is over at 11 o'clock 
and the story has gained inclarity. But it is a case 
of a strong first act with two weak acts pinned 
thereto. Indeed I can see no raison d'etre for the 
second scene of act third, while act second is empty 
of incident and interest. It forces the three comedians 
to work incessantly, and Jeff De Angelis seems the 
one vital figure of the act. To see him dance the 
mazurka (shades of Chopin !) is alone worth a visit to 
Abbey’s. Mr. De Koven says all his good things in 
act first. Indeed I never saw a more promising be- 
ginning to an act of his than this one, but then 
the awful fear of the gallery seizes him, and dropping 
from his dignified plane he begins to jingle, and, worst 
of all, in Sullivan’s worst manner. If I were a musical 
Nordau I would describe Mr. De Koven as suffering 
from galleryitis, or terror of vox populi, which he 
knows very well is never vox Dei. 

a be ~ 

Cora Potter will go to London this summer, where 
she has a house of her own. The fact that Duse is 
not to play in London this season has disappointed 
her very much, as she has never seen the great 
Italian. Mrs. Potter’s new play next season is to be 
The Queen’s Necklace, founded on Dumas’ popular 
novel, and a success abroad. She will appear in a dual 
réle. This beautiful actress is still a puzzle to me. 
She does some things not fairly well, but in so original 
a manner that you cry aloud: ‘‘ What a curious 
talent!” She has plenty of temperament—but it is 
not of the ordinary sort. She is as finely tempered 
as a Saracenic scimetar, and in her personality lurks 
the suggestion of the strange, the exotic, even the 
bizzare, which both Poe and Baudelaire declared 
was such a fascinating element in all things beauti- 
ful. To me Cora Potter has that nameless, subtile 
savor which is found on the canvases of Botticelli 
and Leonardo Da Vinci. Her talent does not fit well 
in the well oiled grooves of conventional parts. She 
is perverse, restless, reckless, but never leaves you 
dull for a moment, and what woman’s work on this 
side of the Atlantic has provoked such critical com- 
ment? Take my word for it, Mrs. Potter has not yet 
‘‘arrived "—that is, ‘‘arrived” in my sense. She is 
the square peg which refuses to be pushed into the 
round hole of mediocrity. Her peculiar individuality 
needs a peculiar play—so did Mrs. Patrick Campbell's; 
she will get that play some day. and then—vwell, 
then we will all rub our eyes and wonder—that'’s all. 


* 
* * 


It is never toolate to speak of a Lambs’ gambol. 
The actors’ club called the Lambs gave its annual 
gambol this year at the Garden Theatre a few weeks 
ago. It was as usual clever fooling and light hearted 
jesting. The three principal plays of the year were 
burlesqued, Gismonda, Madame Sans Ra-Gene and 
Trilby. It was all very amusing, even if very pro- 
fessional. Mr. H. C. Barnabee, of the Bostonians, 
sang The Little Tin Soldier, with Victor Harris at 
the piano, and a male quartet, in which McDonald 
and big Eugene Cowles participated. In Augustus 
Thomas’ Trilby burlesque, the originals at the 
Garden Theatre appeared in costume, and Harper 
Brothers, Paul Potter, A. M. Palmer were all done to 
the life. The best joke of the show was the imper- 
sonation of Wilton Lackaye, by Gus Thomas, the 
talented author of Alabama and In Mizzoura. It 
was a capital bit of mimicry. Lackaye did his great 
death scene, and Miss Clary sang Ben Bolt. It was 
a very near and neighborly entertainment. 

+ 


* a 





The neatest bit of verse was in Mr. Kidder’s parody 
of Madame Sans-Gene. It was spoken by Sam Reed 
in the réle of Katherine the Washfrau and bristled 
with pat allusions. Here it is: 

KATHERINE. 
Oh, Sire, lose your grip, 
The Lambs have got him up for membership ; 
Think what he'll miss to die in way so foul, 
Never tohear our Lackaye’s silvery growl. 
Never to know of Wheatcroft’s calm retreat, 
That actor-factory up on Fortieth street ; 
Never to see the Lambkins fret and fidget, 
Or McIntosh, that meek, mimetic midget, 
Not meet Sam Reed, the Boothbay pride and pet, 
The reed that never has been broken yet? 
Not to hear Harry Conor in The Bowery, 
Or Gene Cowles’ renaissance of Annie Laurie. 
Not know Nat Goodwin, who has won his spurs 
By adding Garrick to his Garrickters ; 
Never to meet the Hollands—Joe and Ned, 


Not meet Mark Smith, our best Napoleon yet, 
Whose low cut back we never can forget. 

Or Dixey, as he earns his Daly bread ; 

Or Crane, who doesn’t dare to put on “ frills” 
Since his wife’s father helps to pay his bills? 
Never to read that hand in our possession, 

The A. M. Palmerstry of our profession? 

Never e’en for one evening to be where 

Wild screams for supper thrill the affrighted air ? 
When Hopper finds occasion ripe and pat 

For introducing Casey at the Bat? 

When Olcott sings, when Barrymore relates, 
When bold Arthur talks about his dates? 

When Stow, that hero of our fiscal fights, 
Performs his mystic monetary rites? 

When Clay and Sydney make the building rock 
With verbal battledore and shuttlecock ? 

Or when, in dual réle of Boy and host, 

Cesar Augustus Thomas rules the roast? 

Oh, Sire, have mercy on this young man’s woes. 
Give him one gambol just before he goes. 


* 
* x 


The following phenomenal story appeared in last 
Saturday’s Sum. As a matter of record! transcribe 
it in full: 

‘*Until a few years ago Mr. Henry Carter was the 
organist of Plymouth Church in Brooklyn and a 
close friend of Henry Ward Beecher. Although 
now Mr. Carter lives at 134 West Twenty-eighth 
street, this city, he has not forgotten his friends in 
Brooklyn, and twice a week he crosses the bridge to 
pay his respects to his old acquaintances. 

‘‘Yesterday was one of his visiting days. He 
strolled up Fulton street leisurely until he reached 
Court square. Then something on the sidewalk at- 
tracted his attention. He kicked it, and saw it was a 
roll of money. 

‘*He picked it up and found that there were two 
$1,000 bills and a couple of smaller denomination. 
Hundreds of persons had passed over the money 
without noticing it. 

‘‘Mr. Carter put the roll of bills down in his trou- 
sers pocket and walked around to the Adams street 
police station. Captain Campbell was there. 

‘**T picked up a couple of thousand dollars ‘round 
on Fulton street,’ said Mr. Carter. ‘You had better 
take it, captain, for I’m in a hurry to go down to my 
summer home at Hollywood.’ 

‘‘Mr. Carter threw the mony upon the sergeant’s 
desk, left a card with his name and address, and 
hurried away to catch a train for Hollywood. 

‘*At 3 o'clock a short, stout man rushed into the 
police station and exclaimed : 

‘**T’ve lost a couple of thousand dollars ! 
please send out a general alarm?” 

‘‘Captain Campbell took the man into his private 
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office, and there he described himself as Daniel S. 
Arnold, a real estate broker, of 25 Monroe place, 
Brooklyn. 

‘* At 11 o'clock yesterday morning, he said, he sent 
his office boy to the City National Bank to deposit 
$4,100. The boy had dropped half of the money on 
the sidewalk, within 100 feet of the entrance to the 
bank 

‘‘Mr. Arnold was greatly relieved when he heard 
that the money had been found. He wanted it at 
once, but it had been sent over to the property clerk 
at Police Headquarters. To-day he will try to see the 
property clerk.” 

* 
* - 

I call it ‘‘phenomenal,” not because musicians are 
anything but honest, but because it illustrates in 
most glaring fashion the absolute impractibility and 
lack of business tact of the profession at large. 


- 
* * 


This from the Musikzeitung : 

Kullak, the famous pianist, was once invited to din- 
ner by a wealthy Berliner, who was the owner of a 
large boot manufactory and had been a shoemaker in 
his time. After the repast Kullak was requested to 
play something, and he consented. Not long after- 
ward the virtuoso invited the boot manufacturer, and 
after dinner handed him a pair of old boots. 

‘*What am I to do with these?” inquired the rich 
man. 

With a genial smile Kullak replied : 

‘‘ Why, the other day you asked me after dinner to 
make a little music for you, and now I ask you to 
mend these boots for me. Each to his trade.” 


* 
* * 


Letters tell me of Emma Eames’ great success in 
concert in Paris. 

* - * 

The ZLvangelist sends 300 organists to Europe for a 
six weeks’ vacation. The gallant 300 will charge on 
the cathedrals of France, England and Belgium and 
each man is pledged totry every church organ where- 
What a boon to European organ 
It’s an ill wind that won't 


soever situated. 
builders and repairers! 
blow their organs. 
a 
* * 

Whatever you may think about her work, Helen 
Bertram, the soprano, has succeeded in attracting 
lots of attention. Mr. Abbey saw her Santuzza on 
Saturday night at the Grand Opera House, and so did 
Walter Damrosch. What the outcome will be I can't 
tell, only that the young woman has an operatic 
future of no mean pretensions. Her Santuzza is a 
vivid bit of portraiture, the colors laid on heavily, 
but effectively. She has a genuine dramatic temper- 
ament, and several years’ experience will work won- 
ders. Of course the story of the Abbey engagement 
was contradicted by Miss. Bertram, whois the wife of 
E. J. Henley, atalented actor. She was made to say 
ridiculous things in print which she very promptly 
denied. 





Anoka Ladies’ Musicale.— The Ladies’ Musicale of 
Anoka, Minn., meets every alternate Thursday, its object 
being mutual impovement of its members as regards the 
playing of instrumental] music. It has limited the member- 
ship to twenty-four members. Vocal numbers will inter- 
sperse the program, but to be rendered by those who are 
members, through their being able to perform instrumen- 
Mrs. T. J. Reid, president, 

Mrs. Dr. Reid, the presi- 


tal music also. Its officers are 
and Mrs. Scipio Bond, secretary. 
dent, is an accomplished musician. 








BosTON, Mass., June 2, 1895. 
HE summer season of operetta at the Tremont 
Theatre, under the management of Mr. Harry Askin, 
opened the 27th ult. with the first performance on any 
stage of a new comic opera, The Sphinx, text by Mr. 
William M. Browne and music by Mr. Lewis S. Thompson. 
The conductor was Mr. Maurice Gould. The cast was as 
follows : 


PHSE, P. PAMFTUS.....cccccsccecccccoccssecscccccescceeeses Edwin Stevens 
TRIS, ccvvcciccvccccdiscvscccvcsvccctbessdee voccevetgvecccses Walter Allen 
WMeheteeT8.occcscsccccccce cvcceevcseseeccescescccnscees J. Aldrich Libbey 
ENED. .....« s simon pnseckieimndeeehahdevansereuaeeuel A. L. Kingsley 
Pc cncncccodestszcoscoucdwsseesavesedsc cpeceansceest C. Hartberg 
BBr. PRIMMEBENG, cence cc ccccecccncoscccscccecevecsseceecucedeses T. Baldwin 
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* 
* * 


Of course the first duty of a conscientious reviewer who 
attends a performance ‘‘ to verify his suspicions” is to ac- 
quaint himself thoroughly with the history, biography, 
geography, climatology and zoology suggested by the 
operetta. 

First of all I examined the pedigree of the Sphinx. 
At first it was all plain sailing. Ge at one time was 
the wife of Tartarus, and to them were born Typhon, 
a most unpleasant individual, and Echidna, who was 
murdered by Argus. Now our old friend Apollodo- 
rus swears that the Sphinx was the daughter of Typhon 
and Echidna and the sister of Chimzra, Orthrus, the two- 
headed dog, and the Dragon of a hundred heads that 
guarded the golden apples in the golden remote wild west. 
What a delightful home life it must have been! No need 
of going over the threshold to freak museums or other 
places of amusement. 

But others say that the Sphinx was the daughter of 
Echidna and Orthrus, or of Chimzra and Orthrus. At 
any rate the marriage was all in the family. 


- 
* * 

Then I pondered the essay by De Quincey, in which he 
objects to the ordinary solution of the riddle, in which he 
guesses at the mysterious last leave taking of (Edipus: 
‘* What language of earth or trumpet of heaven could de- 
cipher the woe of that unfathomable call, when, from the 
depth of ancient woods, a voice that drew like gravitation, 
that sucked in like a vortex, far off yet near—in some dis- 
tant world, yet close at hand—cried: ‘Hark, C£dipus! 
King (Edipus ! Come hither! Thou art wanted !’ Wanted ! 


for what? Wasitfor death? Was itforjudgment? Was 
it for some wilderness of pariah eternities? No man ever 
knew.” 
* 
* . 


Why has not this wild and fantastic legend spurred opera 
makers? There is (Edipus, by Gebel (1751); Gidipe a 
Colone, by Sacchini (1787); Edippo a Colono, by an un- 
known (Munich, 1729). Then there is CEdipe 4 Thébes, by 
Le Froid de Mereaux, produced at the Paris Opéra in 1791. 


The characters are (dipe, Le Grand Prétre, Phoréas, 
Icare, Jocaste. But where is the Sphinx ? 

And here allow a digression. In this opera by Mereaux, 
Phorbas was with Lazus when he was killed, and he was 
accused of the murder, but on account of lack of evidence 
he was put into prison and not executed. Ten years after 
(Edipus has Phorbas brought before him, and he orders 
him totell the name of the assassin, to which Poréas replies: 
‘‘The assassin! And it is you who ask this?” This was 
all that Phordas has tosay. Now the part was taken by 
Adrien, a pupil of Talma, and he produced such a sensa- 
tion by the realism of his speech, action and costume that 
the public rose at him. Talma had insisted that Adrien 
should be dressed as a wretched slave, emerging from the 
sepulchre of bondage—beard, white hair in confusion, 
tunic in shreds, a fugitive from the Theban galley. 

Now this same Adrien was called upon to play Gdipus 
in Sacchini’s opera. The hairdresser of the theatre had 
provided him with a buckled and curiously powdered wig, 
a beard curled in corkscrew fashion. Adrien trampled 
them under foot. Then came the tailor, bearing a tunic 
with gold lace, and a cloak sparkling with a firmament of 
golden embroidered stars. Adrien, enraged, cried out 
‘*You mock me!” and insisted that spangles, stars, and 
lace should be at once torn off. The tailor refused. The 
actor took shears, removed the gewgaws, and cut holes 
and slits in tunic and mantle. As (dzpus he wore the 
beard and hair of Porédas, and again he was acclaimed by 
the audience. And what was the result? A reform in 
costume? Ohno! The tailor complained that Adrien had 
mutilated, degraded and lacerated a new, costly, and ele- 
gant costume fashioned after the model of that worn by 
Chéron, who created the part. The administration con- 
demned the ‘‘ intelligent and judicious innovator” to pay 
the damages demanded. No doubt /ocasta held some- 
thing in her hand throughout the tragedy, as was the cus- 
tom. The /azre carried a handkerchief, /pAigenia a fan, 
Armide or Medeaa rod of gold. I believe Albani still 
displays a delicate, filmy handkerchief even in the most 
trying circumstances. ; 

* * 

There is no Sphinx in this old French opera, or at least 
she does not figure in the cast. 

There were two men who might have made much of the 
story— Wagner and Offenbach. 

* . x 

Imagine what Wagner would have done with the plot ' 

The prelude should have been the warning of the oracle 
against childbirth in this royal Theban family. And for 
following scenes, the drunkenness and the forgetfulness of 
Latus; CGdipus at Corinth ; the murder; the tete-a-tete 
with the Sphinx; the inquiry ; the revelation. 

Did @dzpus venture alone to the dwelling of the SpAinx 
on Mount Phyczeus? Or was there in the distance the 
shuddering /ocasta? Did she flush with joy or rage at 
the solving of the riddle ? 

The Sphinx, who had the voice of a maiden, should have 
sung cold, metallic, deliberate, heartless soprano. /ocasta 
was undoubtedly a contralto, with tones thick or broken 
with passion. Of her we know little. Was she beautiful ? 
I see her now, a tall woman, a fausse maigre, with fish 
pool eyes and hectic cheek. I never could reconcile her 
self destruction with the speech Sophocles puts in her 
mouth (GEdipus Tyrannus, 977-983), unless the outcry of 
impiety and freest love is merely hysteria. 

The nameof /ocasta is enrolled in the list of ‘‘ Women 
incestuous, Adulteresses, and such as have come by strange 
deaths,” in the Fourth Book of old Thomas Heywood’s 
work on women. She is in the illustrious company of 
Semiramis, Canace, Canusia, Julia the Empress, the sisters 
of Cambyses, Lollia Paulina, Crithalis, Cyborea, the 
mother of Judas Iscariot, and that rich and tragically un- 
fortunate widow of whom Martin Luther talked with Man- 
lius. 


But what a heroine for music-drama! What music for 
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the scene between dipus and the Sphinx/ Can you not 
imagine it? * 
x . 

Or it is Jacques Offenbach who tells of the drunken in- 
discretion of Lazus in galoprhythm. He, too, could have 
set the scene of the solving of the riddle for all time. And 
there would have been a cancan finale with /ocaséa, 
(Edipus, the Messenger, the Servant and Creon, assisted 
materially by the chorus. 


a 
* * 


Saturated with these thoughts, imbued with the spirit of 
antiquity, I awaited the rise of the curtain last Monday 
night to see how Messrs. Browne and Thompson had in- 
terpreted the legend. 

But this Sphinx is the Sphinx of Egypt, the gigantic 
Ethiopian woman. ‘Tis the colossal symbol incarnated in 
palpitating eternal maidenhood, for Hathor is the spirit of 
the Sphinx. To her go lovers about to wed ; to them she 
putsa riddle, the answering of which insures happy wedlock. 
Love is permitted her, but the risk is a fearful one, for if 
she is loved and loves, and if the lover urge her to marriage, 
she must needs propound a riddle to him, which must be 
solved correctly within a minute, else she crumbles into 
dust and is blown to and fro by the winds of the desert. 

The curtain rises on a girls’ school, of which Péeecha is 
the principal. P/eecha is secretly engaged to this magician 
and villain, who cannot live by casting horoscopes or brew- 
ing love potions, as the times are hard ; he has therefore 
mortgaged some of the mummies of his family to Hathor, 
who prefers such investments to real estate. He knows 
the secret of the Spirit of the Sphinx, and hopes to see her 
déstroyed that he may then be out of debt. The girls bewail 
their tedious life, away from men, doomed to study. They 
are light and frivolous maidens, most fair to look upon, 
with slashed skirts, sweetly revealing and concealing. 
This appears, disguised asa professor of hieroglyphics, who 
draws them from the wood. 

The girls dismissed, he reveals himself and talks of busi- 
ness with Pteecha. Bedouins appear over the garden wall, 
with Veferkera at their head. They tell of their bold sum- 
mer life, and how, when the season is over, they swell it at 
Cairo. About this time expect the old joke ‘‘ folding Bed- 
ouins.” There is a Bedouin to each girl, and of course 
there is a male chorus with orchestral local color. Knock- 
ing at the gate. Enter valet, irreproachable in dress, plug 
hat and gloomy expression. "Tis Mr. Ptimmins, who 
never speaks. He presents to Pfeecha the vard of his 
master, Professor Papyrus, traveling in Egypt. Of course 
Papyrus sings an explanatory song ala Gilbert. Finally 
the Bedouins and the girls announce their intention of vis- 
iting the Sphinx to receive the riddles. Papyrus begs to 
go. In vain. But Ptsmmins shows his master a riddle 
book with a thousand answers. Papyrus tells the crowd 
that there stands the greatest riddle guesser of the age. 
Ptimmins is immediately secured for the journey, and 
Papyrus is also taken along ex-officio. Curtain. 

Act II. A most impressive stage setting, one of the 
finest I have ever seenincomic opera. Thecolossal Sphinx 
smiles at the audience her everlasting, strange, perplexing 
smile. 7/zs enters. Scene with the mummies, who are 
naturally impatient and vexed. He tells them his plot; 
to sprinkle a powder near the Sphinx and thus induce love 
between Papyrus and Hathor, for her destruction; to 
bind and conceal P/zmmins, that the riddles may not be 
answered. Mummies dance with joy, clumsily, as those 
about to run in a sack race. Enter P¢zmmins, who is im- 
mediately kidnapped. Enter chorus headed by Pafyrus. 
Prayer to the Sphinx. /athor appears in the body of the 
monster. Hathor a graceful apparition. 


lovers go into the solitudes for meditation. The wooing of 
Hathor, ingenuous maiden, by the bashful Papyrus. Re- 
enter chorus, seeking Ptimmins. No Ptimmins. Rage; 
despair; threats against Papyrus. For love of him, Hathor 
extends the time of solution, although her action may shake 
the pillars of Egyptian society. Curtain. 

Act. III. Avery effective scene; oasis in the desert ; 
far away the Pyramids and the Sphinx. Here, the action, 
tired, goes out to see a man and stays sometime. Songs, 
songs, songs. Love making of an uninteresting nature. 
Ptimmins finally appears in alcoholic state. He, however, 
is able to write the answers of the riddles, while he whistles 
nimbly. Falling down in drunken stupor he drops the 
precious book, which is seized on the sly by 7hzs. Rejoic- 
ing of Bedouins and maidens. Papyrus sings a topical 
song. Hathor, after he has proposed, propounds the fatal 
riddle. Sweat stands on Papyrus’ brow. Ptimmins is of no 
assistance. In desperation Papyrus shrieks out ‘‘ Time.” It 
is the answer to the riddle. Curtain. 


* 
* * 


A thin plot, you say. But the thinness is not apparent 
until the third act. Ah, the crucial third act ! Too often it 
is the abomination of desolation. Here it ‘s that the man- 
ager scowls on librettist and composer and bethinks him of 
his dancing men and women, his doers of turns, his gaggers 
of gags, freaks,and Amazonian marches. I think it would 
have been better if Mr. Browne had condensed his two last 
acts into one. 

But the libretto is in many respects excellent. Not only 
are the lines free from cheap vulgarity and the situations 
free from inevitable horse play ; the lines are almost al- 
ways entertaining ; they are often funny, they are at times 
of unusual and genuine wit. The lyrics are fluent and 
musical. The plot is well exposed and ingeniously de- 
veloped, up to the standstill at the opening of the third act. 
Mr. Browne, a Bostonian, had already showed his ability as 
a writer of comedy. In this libretto he gives actual per- 
formance as well as high hopes of an operetta future. 


* 
* * 


The music by Mr. Thompson, also of Boston, the com- 
poser of Prince Pro Tem and songs, is eminently tuneful, 
appealing continually to foot and ear. It is well made, and 
the choruses are conceived in broad and liberal fashion. 
But the music is reminiscent. There is also an abuse of 
the waltz movement, and the sentimental ditties suggest 
too frequently the sheet music song so dear to English 
drawing rooms. 





* 
” + 


The operetta is most handsomely mounted. I have al- 
ready spoken of the scenery. The costumes are rich, 
extremely tasteful as regards color. The groupings and 
stage business show the experience and skill of Mr. William 
Seymour, who prepared the piece for its production. 


* 
* * 


The performance was a smooth one. The choruses were 
admirably given. The conductor, however, showed a lack 
of rhythmical feeling, and his beat was not elastic. 

Miss Millard, a daughter of Harrison Millard, made a 
very favorable impression. She sang with skill ; she acted 
discreetly, and her personality has a fragrant charm. 
Welcome, indeed, is she to the operetta stage. Engaging 
and exciting was the coquetry of Miss McDonald. Mrs. 
Bell was simply Laura Joyce and Mr. Stevens was Mr. 
Stevens. They preserve their identity in marvelous fash- 
ion, no matter what may be the title of the piece in which 
they play their pranks. Messrs. Allen and Baldwin were 
excellent in their respective parts. Mr. Libbey sang with 
set earnestness. He did not introduce After the Ball. 

The audience of the first night was in a joyous and 


receptive mood. Everything went. The encore fiend was 
legion. There were calls for librettist, composer and stage 
manager. There were also “floral wreaths, floral decora- 
tions and floral tributes.” The piece is to run five weeks, 
I understand. 


nr 
* * 


It was in 1892 that the Hasty Pudding Club, of Harvard, 
produced The Sphinx, text by Mr. David Gray and music 
by Mr. Thompson. The libretto of the new Sphinx is 
entirely original and written for this occasion. Some of the 
music written by Mr. Thompson for the Pudding has been 
retained. 


© 
+ * 


Mr. Charles A. Ellis has resigned his position as man- 
ager of Music Hall, and will confine his attention to the 
Symphony Orchestra and the Melba Concert Company. 
Mr. Mudgett will take his place as manager of the Hall. 
Mr. Comee will remain with Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. E. A. MacDowell sailed for Europe last week. He 
proposes to visit Paris, but he will spend the greater part 
of the summer near Vevay, where he will work on a 
symphony. 

Fra Diavolo will be given at the Castle Square Theatre 
to-morrow evening. Mr. George W. Travener will be the 
Diavolo. Puivip HALE. 


> 


Boston Musie Notes. 
BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ' 
17 BEACON STREET, June 1, 1895, 

Thomas Tapper has just published a series of six Music 
Readers for the use of public schools. This work has occu- 
pied him during the greater part of the winter. In July he 
will go to Europe upon business connected with this work, 
or rather series of work, for it is intended to publish an- 
other series of six books in the near future. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. MacDowell sailed from 
to-day on the French steamer La Champagne. 

Among the passengers sailing to-day from Boston on the 
Catalonia are Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Foote and Miss Kather- 
ine Foote, Miss Augusta Klous and F. A. Oliver. 

Sousa’s Band will come to the Boston Theatre a week 
from Monday. The assisting artists will be Miss Marie 
Barnard, soprano, and Miss Currie Duke, violinist. 

The Roxbury Musical Society, Mr. F. W. Wodell con- 
ductor, gave a concert at Union Hall on Tuesday evening. 
The society was assisted by Mr. Alcide de Andria, Mr. Geo. 
Sykes and Mr. Frank King. Mr. Albery C. Russell was 
the accompanist. 

The Riverside Song Book, just published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is composed entirely of American poems set 
to music—in fact it is a most patriotic collection of songs 
intended for the use of schools. The compilers of the book 
were assisted by Prof. C. E. R. Mueller. 

Mr. Anthony Stankowitch during his recent visit to this 
city gave an informal recital at the rooms of the Virgil 
Practice Clavier Company on Boylston street, when several 
of the leading musicians enjoyed a program of about an 
hour’s length. The program was almost identical with the 
one arranged for Bradford. 

Two sacred songs published by Arthur P. Schmidt by 
local composers are Close to the Hand that Feeds Me, G. 
W. Marston, and Holy Is God (Sanctus), S. M. Downs. 

The programs of the New Hampshire Philharmonic As- 
sociation are contained in three books well gotten up and 
profusely illustrated with pictures of the assisting artists. 
The whole festival was a most pronounced success. 

There was a recital on Thursday evening at the New 
England Conservatory of Music by the Chorus Class, con- 
ducted by Signor Augusto Rotoli, assisted by students of 
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the advanced vocal classes and Mr. Walter Kugler, at the 


organ, and Mr, John C, Kelly, at the piano. 

Program ; Motetto, Panis Angelicus, Palestrina, the Chorus Class ; 
songs for solo and quartet—Winter and Summer, Goetschius; The 
Violet, Mendelssohn, Miss Gertrude M. Rennyon (Norristown, Pa.) 
Miss Etta A. Burgess (San Francisco, Cal.), Mr. Armand Fortin (Bos- 

Mr. Oliver H. Clark (Belleville, Ill.); Choral Mass in D minor; 


Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, the Chorus 
Class, Hummel 

mThe fifth annual May Festival of the Berkshire Music 
Festival Association opened in Pittsfield Tuesday evening. 
The soloists were Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, soprano; Gertrude 
May Stein, contralto; W. H. Reiger and C. B. Davis, 
tenors; Watkin Mills, baritone, and W. H. Clark, basso. 
Backing these six artists was the Boston Festival Orchestra 
and a chorus of 250 voices. 

A very large audience was present, and it was aroused to 
enthusiasm by the splendid work of the chorus in its render- 
ing of Bruch’s To Arms, from Arminus. 

The gem of the concert was the sextet, from Lucia, by 
the six artists. It was finely sung, as was also the duet of 
Handel's The Lord Is a Man of War, by Messrs. Mills and 
Clark. 

The festival is under the direction of Conductor Rich- 
mond P. Paine, and promises to be the most successful 
ever held here. 

Miss Rossi Gish Garwood, the violinist, will soon depart 
for Europe, where she has arranged to become a pupil of 
the eminent Ysaye in Belgium. Miss Garwood was fora 
long time the protégé of the late Harry M’Glenen, and 
has for a number of years been the pupil of Mr. Loefler, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The fifth annual festival of the Choir Guild began in the 
Church of the Advent last evening with the singing of the 
boy choirs. The choirs taking part were those of Em- 
manuel, Boston; Christ, Fitchburg; Christ, Hyde Park ; 
Grace, Lawrence ; St. John’s, Lowell, and St. James, Rox- 
bury. Mr. George L. Osgood was choirmaster, and Mr. 
H. E. Wry, of St. John’s, Jamaica Plain, was organist. 
The selections sung were: Processional Hymn 505, 
Horatio W. Parker ; twelfth selection, Psalms 84, 122, 184, 
Anglican; Magnificat, W. A. C. Cruickshank; Nunc 
Dimittis, W. A. C. Cruickshank; anthem, Withdraw Not 
Thou Thy Mercy, T. Atwood; anthem, Ye Shall Not Go 
Out with Joy, J. Barnby ; anthem, Cast Thy Burden Upon 
the Lord, Mendelssohn; hymn 261, J. Hatton; anthem, 
Abide With Me, J. Barnby ; anthem, Ho! Every One That 
Thirsteth, G. C. Martin; Te Deum Laudamus, J. Stainer ; 
retrocessional, O Paradise, J. B. Dykes. 


Kyrie, 








Merely a Mistake. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART, / 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, May 25, 1895. j 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
NOTE in your issue of May 8 a letter signed 
| by Vittorio Carpi, Director Chicago Conservatory. 

In order to refute this erroneous statement, I wish you 
would give this letter a space in your next issue. Mr. 
Samuel Kayzer is the director of the Chicago Conservatory 
and has beén since the institution was organized. I hope 
Mr. Carpi did not sign this letter with malicious intent and 
that the error is purely accidental. 


Yours very truly, BERNHARD ULRICH, 


Secretary. 
CHICAGO, May 21, 1895. 





To the Editors of The Musical Courier : 

DEAR SirS—My letter to you published May 8 in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER is signed V. Carpi, director of the Chicago Conservatory, 
instead asis signed under my letter—director of the vocal depart- 
ment, & 

Please rectify the mistake and oblige, yours very truly, 

VITTORIO CARP. 








Knoxville, Tenn.—At the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn., a fine program was rendered last Friday, 
under the direction of Finley Lyon. The Knoxville Choral 
Society, of which he is the director, is now studying The 
Messiah. 

R. W. Middleton, Organist.—The Holy City, by Alfred 
R. Gaul, was given at the musical service of the Classen 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, last Sunday. The 
soloists were Hettie Bradley, soprano; Kathrene C. 
Parker, contralto; Joseph Bensel, tenor, and Adolph B. 
Rodenbeck, bass. To R. W. Middleton, the organist and 
musical director, belongs much of the credit for the fine 
execution of the work. 














Just Published: Elementary Principles of Harmony, 
for School and Self-Instruction, by DR. S. JADASSOHN. Cloth, $1.50 
The eminent theorist, Herr jotesechn, has finally given to the 
world an elementary Harmony Book which is certain to have the 
largest cireul tion of any work of its kind. His “Manual of Har- 
mony "’ is known and used everywhere, but it is somewhat voluminous 
and minute, except for those who intend to pass from it into the study 
of Counterpoint, etc. The Elementary Harmony, however, is pre- 
cisely adapted for self-instruction and does not extend too far, ending 
with suspension. No happier idea could have been been desired by 
so greata harmonist, his simplicity and lucidity being beyond all 
eon There is, therefore, no exaggeration in predicting a popularity 
or this new booklet greater than has been achieved by any similar 
publication. Its specific and inestimable value will be recognized 
and acknowledged so long as harmony is studied. We recommend 
a careful and thorough examination of it, both to teachers and ama- 

teurs. It will be found worth while. 
Accounts opened. Correspondence solicited. 

New Music received weekly from Europe will be sent for selection 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, NEW YORK, 
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Miss Sylvie Riotte.—Sufficient inducements have been 
made to Miss Sylvie Riotte (pupil of Mme. d’Arona) to re- 
turn to Germany again this season, so she will probably be 
heard there before going to Costa Rica, as previously 
atinounced. 

Alwin Schroeder Sick in New York.—The Kneisel 
Quartet was booked for concerts in London during the 
month of July, and Alwin Schroeder, the ‘cellist, with his 
wife, came from Boston to New York and went aboard the 
steamer Friesland that left last Wednesday for Europe. 
He was then a sick looking man and he went into his berth 
atonce. Meanwhile his wife unpacked the steamer trunk. 
The exertion of the trip from Boston made Schroeder much 
worse and he sent for the ship’s doctor. 

The latter advised him to go ashore at once, as he con- 
sidered him too sick for the trip. The Schroeders packed 
up, left the steamer and drove to the Belvedere Hotel, 
where they remained afew days. After a consultation of 
physicians it was decided that Mr. Schroeder should be 
removed to Dr. Lange's private hospital on Lexington 
avenue. The case had been diagnosed as appendicitis, 
and a successful operation removed the difficulty, and the 
patient is now doing well. To his partners of the Kneisel 
Quartet, who had left for London without Schroeder, a 
cablegram was sent last Friday to the effect that Schroeder 
would not be able to join them in London. Although he 
may be dismissed from the hospital in three weeks it will 
take three or four weeks more before he will have fully 
regained his strength. 

Alwin Schroeder came from Leipsic several years ago to 
play with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and it was in 
Boston that he joined the Kneisel Quartet, of which the 
other members are Franz Kneisel, Otto Roth and Louis 
Svecenski. It is Mr. Schroeder's wish that Tue Musica 
Courier should state the facts of his sickness to acquaint 
his friends with the true situation. 

Oscar Franklin Comstock.—Since Oscar Franklin Com- 
stock took charge of the music at Christ Church, Mead- 
ville, Pa., some innovations have earned him congratula- 
tions on the part of the congregation. Six women altos 
have been added to the boy choir, and all wear vestments 
and caps. A special service on Whitsunday was as fol- 
lows: A. M.—Villiers Stanford—Te Deum in B flat. Of- 
fertory Anthem—Send out Thy Light (Gounod). Com- 
stock—Full Communion Service in E flat. P. M.—Hora- 
tio Parker— Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E flat. 

Mary Hallock and Other Prize Pupils.—One of the 
pleasantest features of the closing exercises of the Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy was the distribution of the di- 
plomas, teachers’ certificates and gold medals. Mr. Zecker 
bestowed the honors upon the clever and ambitious stu- 
dents while the audience beamed approvingly and ap- 
plauded loudly. 

The graduates are: Piano—Miss Lidie Fischer Corbin, 
Miss Martha M. Bradfield, Miss Anna E. Shill, Miss Mabel 
G. Scott, Miss A. Blanche Price. 

Theory—Harry Welsh, Philip Paul Bliss. 

Teachers’ certificates in piano department—Miss Helen F. 
Van Tine, Miss Jessie D. P. Jamison, Miss Roberta Jor- 
dan, Miss Anna Price Simmons, Miss Martha T. Eustace, 
Miss Alice M. Smith. 

Gold medal for piano—Miss Mary Hallock. 

Gold medal for best pupil in violin department—D. 
Nowinski. 

Gold medal for best pupil in vocal department.—H Wal- 
lace Webb. 

An interesting incident is connected with the award of 
the gold medal to Miss Mary Hallock, who is the third of 
Mr. Leefson’s pupils to win the prize. She competed with 
quite a number of pupils in the annual contest held several 
days ago, at which every pupil played Beethoven’s Polo- 
naise, op. 89, before three judges, Mr. John F. Himmelsbach, 
Mr. Massah Warner and Mr. Thomas 4 Becket, who were 
concealed behind a curtain. Every year the candidate 
awarded the gold medal plays the composition in the con- 
cert given by the graduates. Miss Hallock is a pretty 
girl, born in Beyrout, Syria. She is a pianist with a clear 
technic and a sympathetic temperament, and has already 
won honors at the State Music Teachers’ Association and 
elsewhere. 

Struck Hinrichs.—Baltimore, May 29.—Prof. Pietro 
Minetti is one of the instructors at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music. Last Monday night he visited the Academy 
of Music, where the Hinrichs Opera Company is giving 
performances, and incidentally made a remark which refiect- 


ed on the management. Professor Hinrichs heard of this, 
and last night when he went to the Academy and attempted 
to walk in through the musician's entrance, Professor Hin- 
richs ejected him. Thereupon the Italian maestro waited un- 
til the show was over, and when Hinrichs made his appear- 
ance he hit him in the eye. A policeman saw the assault 
and unceremoniously hauled the professor to the station in 
a patrol wagon, where he was locked in a cell over night. 
To-day he was fined $5 and costs. Minetti, who is a fine 
musician, will sail for Italy to-morrow.—New York Re- 
corder. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bjorksten.—Mrs. Theodor Bjérksten will 
sail for Europe shortly to spend some time in Paris. Mr. 
Bjérksten will continue His lessons until July 1, when he 
expects to go to Bar Harbor, Me., at the urgent request of 
a number of his pupils. Mr. and Mrs. Bjérksten will re- 
sume teaching on September 15. 

Adolf Weidig.—Adolf Weidig, who is a member of 
Thomas’ Chicago Orchestra and a teacher at the American 
Conservatory in that city, and a composer whose works have 
been played by Thomas’ orchestra, composed a new string 
quartet, which was played recently in Berlin. The Berlin 
Tageblatt said of this occasion: 

At the chamber music concert given by Moser, Schaffer, Wiggers, 
and Bemmer, at the Royal Conservatory yesterday evening, a new 
quartet by Adolf Weidig was presented which weli deserves hearing. 
The composer is thoroughly experienced in the quartet form and 
writes throughout melodiously and with feeling. The applause 
which the players received may well be shared by the composer. 

Says Mr. Abbey Made Her No Offer.—New York, May 
27, 1895.—Will you kindly permit me tocontradict a state- 
ment made in the Hera/d of to-day to the effect that I stated 
I was engaged by Mr. Abbey for next season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House? Will you, in justice to Mr. Abbey 
and Mme. Eames, whose names are used in this article, 
as well as in justice to myself, give the same publicity to 
this request of mine for a denial that you gave to the article 
I refer to and which has caused so much pain ?—He/en 
Bertram Henley, New York Herald. 

Perth Amboy.—A very enjoyable concert was given in 
the Presbyterian Church, at Perth Amboy, N. J., on Tues- 
day evening last. Mr. George R. Ewan, baritone, of New- 
ark, N. J., and Mrs. Ewan, soprano, together with Mr. 
Thomas Evans Greene, tenor, of this city, were engaged for 
the solo numbers. The remainder of the program consisted 
of organ selections and choruses rendered by the chorus 
choir of the church. 

Paderewski Dates.—Mr. John C. Fryer, acting mana- 
ger for Mr. Paderewski, has just received a cablegram in- 
structing him to book the following dates for the inaugura- 
tion of Paderewski’s third American tournée : On October 
30, aconcert with orchestra, at which will be played the 
pianist’s Polish Fantasia. Three Saturday afternoon re- 
citals to be given on November 2, 9 and 16. 

Performance of the Newark Trio Club.—A severely 
strict program of classical numbers was given by the Trio 
Club at the residence of Miss Hood, 146 Washington street, 
last Wednesday. Miss Louise L. Hood was the violinist 
and Hans Kronold, the ‘cellist. The pianists of the club 
areeight in number. In the performance six participated, 
taking turns at the piano in assisting the string instru- 
ments in the interpretation of the numbers. Miss Hood’s 
mastery of the instrument to which she has applied so 
much of her talent, is well nigh complete. She is pro- 
ficient in the art of technic, and much feeling is displayed 
in her playing. In the diversified and exacting numbers 
given she showed herself to be in command of a tone 
quality of rare delicacy. The program was: 

Allegro, op. 52, Gade, Miss Riker ; Moderato, op. 56, Reissiger, Miss 
Heinisch ; Andante Variations, allegro, op. 313, Bohm, Miss Laninger; 
Allegro ed Agitato, op. 49, Mendelssohn, Miss Hinds ; Moderato, op. 
52, Rubinstein, Miss MacCall; Allegro, op. 20, Bargiel, Mr. Duncklee. 

Professor Mayne’s Last Recital.—Prof. Richard E. 
Mayne gave the last recital of his season at the St. Cloud 
Hotel, Broadway and Forty-second street, last Friday 
night. He was assisted by Miss Marian R. McLaughlin, 
Miss Nettie Arthur Brown, Miss Edith Corinne Forest, Mr. 
Thomas Evans Greene and Mr. J. Elmer Souers. An en- 
joyable reception followed the recital, the guests being 
numerous. 


Joseffy Sails.—Rafael Joseffy sailed yesterday on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm. He will go to Budapesth, visit his par- 
ents and return in July. He will not play while abroad. 
A FIRST-CLASS pianist, educated in Leipsic, Germany, 

and director of piano department at a State school, 
wishing to make a change, will be glad to hear from State 
universities or musical conservatories. Address A. V., 
care of Summy Music Store, 220 Wabash avenue, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
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Miss Clary’s Trilby Larynx. 


RILBY’S marked and continued success at the 
Garden Theatre and A. M. Palmer's intention, now 
announced, to continue the play there all summer makes 
the following rather amusing account of the ‘‘ Trilby 
Larynx” which appeared in the New York Press both 
appropriate and interesting : 

It would have been a fine thing if Mr. Palmer had dis- 
covered the 77z/by larynx, foot and personality united in 
one actress. But that was an impossibility; so Miss 
Harned was engaged for the body and brains, the pedal 
extremity fell to Miss Fuller, and Mary Louise Clary was 
employed for the voice. Thus it requires three performers 
to play 7rz/éy. Ofatruth the famous model is the most 
exacting character on the modern stage. 7rz/éy is a com- 
posite, a small dramatic and musical organization in her- 
self, and, like Hamlet’s father’s ghost, a thing of shreds 
and patches. We have many dual réles in the drama, and 
it is no uncommon matter for actors to double up and per- 
form various characters in a play. But here is a réle that 
necessitates three different performers rolled into one. 

The larynx part of 7ri/éy is an oratorio singer. In her 
present engagement Miss Clary is vox, et praeterea nihil. 
The most diligent opera glass will not discover her. She is 
invisible to her admirers, and reveals herself only to the 
scene shifters, who have neither music, art nor sentiment 
in their souls, but belong to trades unions and go on strikes 
and move mountains, tear down houses and carry off land- 
scapes in an unemotional manner for so much a week. 

The 7ri/by Larynx is extremely good looking. It has 
raven hair, a lustrous eye, a fine nose, a ruddy lip, a superb 
neck and a form to which poets might dedicate verses. In 
the mere matter of physical charm the 7r/sy Larynx 
might give points tothe 7rz/4y Foot and discount the 772/- 
éy Head and Body. Yet, such is the illogical conduct of 
Mr. Du Maurier, we may observe Mollie Fuller and Vir- 
ginia Harned, while we are denied the privilege of gazing 
upon Mary Louise Clary, who is more attractive to the eye 
than the rival parts of the 7rz/4y identity. 

The especial eminence of the Larynx, considered in a 
laryngeal way, is its penetrating quality. There were con- 
tralto voices in abundance in competition for the position, 
but Paul Potter declared that he wanted a voice with gim- 
let tones, which could pierce through the scenery and carry 
Ben Bolt to every heart. Miss Clary knocked a hole 
through the wall of the Cirque de Bashibazoucks in the 
first round, and was engaged on the spot. Yet she has 
the modesty of true genius. She allows Miss Harned to 
take all the applause that rewards her singing, and no 





amount of inducement can persuade her to take a curtain 
call. While 7rz/éy and Billee and Taffy are having a fine 
time over Svengadz's dead body she is not even asked to 
his funeral. She receives no bouquets, she can wear no 
Paris gowns. Still the dramatic interest of 77z/4y depends 
upon her. 

If the Larynx caught cold, if it quarreled with the Head 
and Body, if it had a row with the management, if it went 
on strike for higher salary, if it missed a train and did not 
reach the theatre in time, what would Svengali do? What 
would 7Zr7/6y do? What would we do? We entreat Mr. 
Palmer to keep draughts away from the Larynx; we coun- 
sel Miss Harned to render obeisance to the Larynx ; we ad- 
vise Mr. Potter to see that the Larynx continues in good 
health and good humor; we particularly warn all parties 
concerned that there is danger of Svengali hypnotizing 
the Larynx as well as the Headand Body. In anxious con- 
sideration of this matter we exhort Svenga/i to stick stead- 
fastly to 7rz/by and not come any of his nonsense over the 
Larynx. 








Church Choir Work. 


THE SOUTH CHURCH. 
NE of the most celebrated choirs in New York 
0) is that of the South Church, Madison avenue and 
Thirty-eighth street, under the direction of Dr. Gerrit 
Smith. The chorus of forty-five voices is supplemented by 
four well-known singers, and again there is a second quar- 
tet. These are the names of the eight : Solo quartet, Mrs. 
Gerrit Smith, soprano; Miss Marguerite Hall, contralto ; 
Mr. Chas. Herbert Clarke, tenor; Mr. Francis Fischer 
Powers, baritone. Second quartet, Miss Minnie Walsh, 
soprano; Miss Ida F. Winslow, contralto; Mr. Bayard 
Hawthorne, tenor; Mr. W. P. Dickson, bass ; assistant or- 
ganist, Mr. Frank R. Gilbert; librarian, Mr. Edward N. 
Martin. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith has been organist and choirmaster at 
the South Church for the past ten years, his office dating 
back to the period when this House of Goi was located at 
the corner of Fifth avenue and Twenty-first street. He is 
a native of Hagerstown, Md., where he was born December 
11, 1855. He received his first musical instruction at 
Geneva, N. Y., from Mme. Towler, and put in several 
years under her tutelage. He then went to St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, Mass., and sang in the boy choir. 
At the age of fourteen he wrote music and had it per- 
formed. He attended Hobart College, and during the last 
two years of the course was the organist of the college 
chapel. He studied music one vacation with Adolf Baum- 
bach, organist of Grace Church, Chicago. In 1876 Dr. 





Smith went to Stuttgart and engaged in the study of music 
and architecture. Returning to New York in the autumn 
of 1877 he decided to adopt music as a profession, and con- 
sequently placed himself under the direction of Samuel P. 
Warren, then of Grace Church. 

Dr. Smith next went to St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, at 
a salary of $1,000 per year, for managing a chorus choir of 
sixty voices with large organ at the morning service, and 
of organizing and conducting a boy choir of forty voices 
with chancel organ at the afternoon service. While in 
Buffalo he studied organ and piano music with Dr. Eugene 
Thayer and William H. Sherwood, who conducted summer 
schools near that city. In 1880 Dr. Smith again went 
abroad, this time to Berlin, for the purpose of studying 
with Prof. August Haupt. He took up theory with 
Edward Rohde, and counterpoint with Haupt, and under 
the latter Arthur Bird and he had their organ lessons 
together. 


(Continued next week.) 








Richard Burmeister.—Richard Burmeister, the well- 
known piano virtuoso and composer, went to Europe May 
30 on the Fiirst Bismarck. 

Mme. Ogden Crane.—Mme. Ogden Crane will teach all 
summer at her New York studio Mondays and Thursdays, 
and at her Bayonne studio the other four days of the week. 

Jessie Shay at Goshen.—At a concert given by W. W. 
Whiddit, Jr., at Goshen, Thursday, May 30, Jessie Shay 
played two selections and was well received. She had sev- 
eral recalls and responded. 

Carl Wolfsohu.—Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, of Chicago, is in 
the city and will leave for Europe on his annual vacation 
on Saturday on the steamer Augusta Victoria. 

Keva Stanhope.—Keva Stanhope, the young dramatic 
soprano, sang while at Wiirzburg the réles of Fide/io, 
Valentine, in the Huguenots, and Pamina in the Magic 
Flute. How she acquitted herself is told by the local 
papers as follows : 

‘* Keva Stanhope, as Va/entine, in the Huguenots, was 
relatively the best part of the evening. The réle suits her 
exactly, having all the requirements of a true dramatic 
singer.”—(Wiirzburg.) 

‘‘Keva Stanhope, as Pamina, inthe Magic Flute. This 
lady was the only artist that gave satisfaction. She has 
fully made good her promises when she appeared as /ide/z0. 
In several scenes it was only her intelligent interpretation, 
which the other singers mostly lacked, that brought out the 
grandeur. The prison aria was given with warmth of feel- 
ing. The acting and the dialogue were never overdrawn. 
but always appeared in great and noble style.”—( Wiirzburg.) 





THE PRINCIPAL ARTISTS IN AMERIGA—Season 1895-96. 


Lillian Blauvelt, The Young American Prima Donna Soprano. 





FRANCCON-DAVIES, 


ENCLAND’S GREATEST BARITONE. 
Me—April and May, 1896. 








VANDERVEER GREEN, Prima 
Concerts, Oratorios, Musi- 


MARIE 
Donna Contralto; 
cal Festivals. 








MRS. KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, Con- 


tralto ; Concerts and Oratorio. 








GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY, Dra- 
matic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna ; for a short season in America. 








MARIE BARNARD, Prima Donna Soprano; 
Concerts, Oratorio, Etc. 

















FANNY 


BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, 
PIANIST. 








MYRTA FRENCH, 
Opera and Concerts. 


Prima Donna Soprano ; 














ELISE FELLOWS, Violinist ; her first season 
in America ; Concerts and Recitals. 








MAX HEINRICH, Baritone; Oratorio, Con- 


certs, Song Recitals. 











AND 





JANET METSIK, 
PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO, 


Concerts, Oratorio, Opera. 








CHARLOTTE MACONDA, Prima Donna So- 
prano; Concerts, Oratorio, Opera, Etc. 














CURRIE DUKE, Violinist; Concerts and 
Recitals. 
ELEANOR MEREDITH, Prima Donna So- 


prano ; Concerts, Oratorio, Etc. 








WM. H. RIEGER, Tenor; Concerts, Oratorio, 
Song Recitals. 











Clementine De Vere-Sapio, Dramatic Soprano. 
Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th Si., NEW YORK. 


For Terms and Other Particulars 
dress 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, 


HERE is no satisfaction in selling pianos to peo- 

ple when you know that sooner or later they 

will be complained of or come back on your hands. A 

piano that is known to give satisfaction is the piano 

to sell. There are a great many of such pianos, and 

among them is the Jewett, a piano that sellsitself and 
gives universal satisfaction. 


Ke 
V. STEGER, of Chicago, who has been in Cin- 
» cinnati, Columbus, Zanesville, Wheeling, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, New 
York and Boston, has started for home via Buffalo 
and Detroit. Mr. Steger has made trade connections 
in each of these cities, and has every reason to feel 
gratified at the result. He used to come East to buy 
pianos ; this time he goes West to ship the pianos he 
sold in the East, 
o~ 
R. GILDEMEESTER, who has been fully re- 
M stored to health, and who feels better and looks 
better than ever, contemplates starting ona business 
trip this week, which will embrace both the East and 
the West. The Gildemeester & Kroeger piano is one 
of the limited number of New York pianos that havea 
bright future, because of the excellent character of 
the instrument and the steady purpose kept in view 
of maintaining its standard. 
oe 
R. WILLARD VOSE, of the Vose & Sons Piano 
M Company, of Boston, has now convinced him- 
self of the standing of the Vose piano throughout 
the Western country, his personal visit to the leading 
houses having been the practical test of the situation. 
There is nothing like getting into touch with your 
business associates. It not only offers you the best 
object lesson, but it necessarily ratifies what is done 
by correspondence and representation. 


oe 
T was a piano with an excellent quality of tone and 
| the maker was justifiably proud of it. The 
touch was of that exquisitely velvety quality that com- 
pels a surrender and keeps the pianist at the keyboard 
despite himself, as it were. ‘‘Guess whose action?” 
he asked, as he stood next to his upright. ‘‘ We 
should say it is a ‘Comstock-Cheney,’” we replied, 
and soit was. The advance made by the manufac- 
turers of this action during the past few years is re- 
markable and gratifying. Weare prepared to give 
the name of the piano manufacturer in whose ware- 
room this occurred at any time as a reference. 
on 


~ our humble opinion the young man in the piano 

and organ industry of this country who to-day ap- 
pears to have the most unrestricted path toward great- 
ness in the trade is Mr. E. P. Mason, the president of 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, of Boston. He is the 
youngest man at the head of any great corporation in 
the music line, and he is therefore in a position to carve 
out his own destiny and that of the institution under his 
direction. To all appearances he is fully alive to the 
vast possibililies for a renowned Eastern house in its 
relations to the future piano and organ trade of the 


country. 





HE Smith & Nixon piano is at the warerooms of 
the N. Stetson & Co. Corporation, Philadelphia, 
on approval, but no arrangements have been made 
for the handling of the instrument. 
“* 


R. SAMUEL NORDHEIMER, of Toronto, left 
M for Europe on Thursday on the Fiirst Bismarck 
to be present at the opening of the Baltic canal on 
June 19. Mr. Nordheimer will be absent about three 
months. 

or 
OTHING can be said at present in reference to 
the piano which will be selected by C. C, 
Harvey & Co., of Boston, as a leader. Up to the 
present moment we have had no information on the 
subject. This is in reply to a number of inquiries. 


Ke 


ANY excellent things are being said to us about 
M the Malcolm Love piano. Although none of 
these things are news to us, they are pleasant to hear, 
as it is the test of time emphasizing our opinion of 
this excellent instrument. It is a good piano, and 
therefore a good seller. 

= 
HERE has been considerable said the last few 
weeks in various trade papers to the effect that 
the Mason & Hamlin pianos were to be removed 
from the Chicago Conservatory and that some other 
make was to be put there. As is usual, it is the cus- 
tomary thing for THE MusIcAL CourIER to be correct 
in such matters, and we wish to state now on authori- 
ty that there isno truth in this report. The Mason & 
Hamlin pianos have been used in the Chicago Con- 
servatoy since 1891, and have given great satisfac- 
tion. They are now being used there and will con- 
tinue to be used there. 
or 


LL the eight styles of Braumuller pianos are ab- 
A solutely new both in scale and case work. They 
are entirely different and distinct in tone, touch and 
appearance from the former pianos manufactured by 
the Braumuller Piano Company. They are far in 
advance of any instruments: heretofore produced by 
that company, and represent a thorough going prog- 
ress in all that pertains to the production of the 
Braumuller piano. In reforming its manufacturing 
department the Braumuller Piano Company got rid 
of all its old, superannuated scales,and the new Brau- 
muller piano must be pronounced a thorough success. 
Mr. Otto Braumuller has just returned from his West- 


ern trip. 
oo 
HE Hoffinghoff Mandolin Attachment Patent 
(Barmen, Germany) has been acquired for the 
United States by Mr. Emil Klaber, of the Automaton 
Piano Company, which now controls it for this coun- 
try. Mr. Klaberis in the market to furnish these 
mandolin attachments to piano manufacturers and 
dealers. 

The patent has about four years more to run, and 
was the first one taken out to cover aleather strip 
that intervenes between a piano hammer and a piano 
string. In view of the Everett-Bent patent case, in 
which the same principle is involved, it will be of in- 
terest to watch the attitude of these firms toward the 


Hoffinghoff patent. 





W. P. NORRIS, N. S. King and S. G. Lindeman 
i. are respectively president, vice-president and 
secretary and treasurer of the reorganized Lindeman 
& Sons Piano Company, which has purchased the in- 
terest of W. E. Wheelock & Co. in the name and 
business of the Lindeman & Sons Piano Company. } 
Kw 
HE summer season is increasing the orders for 
autoharps with Alfred Dolge & Son, general 
selling agents. The autoharp is an instrument that 
does not depend on season to sell it. In the winter 
time it goes well to wile away a cold evening, while 
in the summer it is equally as well fitted to afford en- 
joyment. or 
E understand that the will of the late Mrs. N. J. 
Haines, Sr., was to have been probated last 
Monday. Our attorney informs us that a copy of 
the document and the legal papers referring to the 
case and his clerk’s time would cost us something in 
the neighborhood of $25. We do not think that the 
information would be worth that much to us, for we 
do not believe that the piano trade is interested in 
the subject. We spend thousands of dollars a 
month in branch offices, correspondence, telegrams 
and cablegrams to get musical and music trade news, 
but when it comes to the publication of the copy of 
a will of an old lady whose husband at one time was 
a piano manufacturer, we don't think it is necessary 
to engender the outlay, because nobody really cares 
one way or the other. 


=“ 

HE late Frederick Hazelton left no will, hence 
there will be no quarreling over bequests—not 
that his heirs would have done any such thing, but 
knowing that quarrels had been engendered by wills, 
Mr. Hazelton discreetly disposed of his property long 
before his death, holding it as trustee. By so doing 
he overcomes the inheritance tax, which in this State 
is 1 per cent on direct heirship and 5 per cent. for 

collateral heirs. 

The wealth possessed by the late Mr. Hazelton will 
be hardto compute. He was variously estimated to 
be worth from $500,000 to $1,000,000, with chances in 
favor of the latter figures, One thing of interest is the 
Hazelton factory building, which is certainly worth 
$100,000, and which doubtless goes to Mr. Samuel 
Hazelton. 


KRANICH & BACH IN COLORADO. 


NE of the most important things accomplished on 
his present trip by Felix Kraemer has been the 
placing of the Kranich & Bach piano with the Knight- 
Campbell Company, of Denver, Col. The extent of 
the order given and the arrangements made guaran- 
tee a continued representation, and establish the 
Kranich & Bach piano as a permanency in this, the 
largest Colorado musical house. 

That State, full of variety and youthful energy, has 
already recuperated from its financial and industrial 
malady, and the Knight-Campbell Music Company 
scents in the air possibilities of the approaching 
business season. The Kranich & Bach piano is just 
one of the class of instruments which will be adapted 
to the trade of the Denver house, which appreciates 
the value of asssociating itself with great manu- 
facturers who not only make a piano of eminent 
reputation, but whose financial strength is a guarantee 
of future success for the alliance, 
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PIANOS 


BY 


STORY & CLARK. 


E may accept it as fundamentally true that the 
better taste and higher culture developed in 
handling or manufacturing, particularly artistic musi- 
cal instruments, will, as a matter of necessity, ad- 
here to those who have identified themselves with 
that classof goods. The manufacturers of high class 
organs, the men who have not been engaged in pro- 
ducing commercial products but instruments that 
have appealed to the musical element in the nation, 
must of necessity identify themselves with artistic 
pianos when they, in the evolution of the trade, be- 
come piano manufacturers. 

There is a certain atmosphere surrounding the 
manufacture of artistic musical instruments which is 
entirely different from that which pervades the fac- 
tories where the ordinary, everyday, commonplace 
commercial piano and organ are produced. This is 
so obvious that it immediately impresses itself upon 
the cultured mind, and to live in it, to work in it, and 
to develop under its influence gradually establishes a 
tendency which is radically opposed to anything 
cheap or ordinary or inartistic. 

When it was therefore announced some time ago 
that the Story & Clark Organ Company, of Chicago, 
had decided to enter the field of piano manufacture 
it was taken for granted that the Story & Clark piano 
would be an instrument of musical merits and of 
artistic conception, the creation of men and of manu- 
facturers who had been identified for years past with 
the construction of an artistic product themselves. 
It may readily be assumed without the slighest doubt 
that such a conjecture would prove to be true, for to 
make anything on the cheap order in the line of musi- 
cal instruments could not be possible for that house. 

The new factory in which the Story & Clark pianos 
will be manufactured is a large, capacious, six story 
brick structure located on the corner of Jefferson and 
Sixteenth streets in Chicago, about two blocks distant 
from the Story & Clark organ factory. Its output 
capacity is about 40 pianos a week, and it has all the 
modern facilities for piano construction to enable the 
company to do its work under the best auspices. 

Story & Clark have for many years been identified 
as pioneers in the line of improved, artistic and 
original organ case construction. They eschewed 
old forms, old lines and superanuated styles of case 
work and came into the field with organs that in ad- 
dition to their musical qualities also appealed to the 
eye by means of graceful, classical models and novel 
designs that made the case of an organ and the organ 
itself, therefore, an object of beauty in the drawing 
room and parlor. 

There is no question that the Story & Clark piano 
will be modeled on the same original plan. We 
belive we are justified in saying that when the first 
Story & Clark upright pianos come upon the market 
the designs of the cases, the innovations they will 
present and their architectural beauty andsymmetry 
will cause a sensation in the trade, which has be- 
come surfeited with the commonplace, monotonous 
case production of the past few years. What we 
have already beheld gives us cause to make this 
statement definitely. This firm will again demon- 
strate that there is room for improvement in the ap- 
pearance of musical instruments ; that there is space 
for play in the construction of upright piano cases ; 
that the limit of designs has not been reached ; 
that the character of the case has not been definitely 
fixed ; and that opportunity for improvement can be 
found by those who have the capacity of invention. 

It is possible that by August the first line of Story 
& Clark upright pianos will be ready for the market. 
The reputation of the firm is such that already suffi- 
cient preliminary orders have been received from 
firms who are in touch with Story & Clark to con- 
sume at once the first month’s production. Dealers 


know that it is only necessary to place the name of 
Story & Clark on the fallboard to ensure the position 
and sale of the piano. Whatever may have been the 
motive with other firms that have recently entered 


the piano manufacturing business, there is no doubt 





that it was wisdom on the part of the Story & Clark 
Company to utilize its valuable name and reputation 
in the production of artistic pianos. The success of 
the venture may be definitely predicted. 





BEATTY AND THE COVERN- 
MENT. 


PG 
OR many years this man Daniel F. Beatty has been 
the scourge of an important American industry. 

Not only have his fraudulent methods brought 
sorrow and loss to hundreds of innocent rural buyers, 
but they havein a measure brought into disrepute 
the whole piano and organ trade. 

The Post Office Department has been literally 
snowed under with the complaints of victims, but has 
exhibited a singular apathy in the matter, making 
only weak and half-hearted efforts at long intervals to 
suppress his illegal traffic. 

Eight years ago the Government suddenly awoke, 
and brought Beatty before the United States grand 
jury in New Jersey, which promptly indicted him. 
Then an order was issued by the Postmaster General 
directing that all money orders or registered mail re- 
ceived in any United States post office addressed to 
Beatty should be stamped ‘‘fraudulent” and returned 
to the sender. 

Having accomplished this the Government again 
retired to slumber and Beatty continued his swindle 
as before. It might be supposed that such an order 
as the above would have effectually discouraged 
Beatty's business, as it certainly would any enter- 
prise which was legitimate, but Beatty was undis- 
turbed. 

A mild and paternal Government continued to 
circulate through its mails his fraudulent offers to 
victims who would send him money in advance, and 
to avoid the ‘‘fraud order” he not only published in 
his circulars as warning to the public not to make 
use of the United States money orders or registered 
mail, on account of their ‘‘unreliability,” but he 
even had the effrontery to print the same notice on 
the Government envelopes which he used, so that a 
good natured Post Office Department has for years 
been circulating on its own envelopes an advertise- 
ment of its own irresponsibility. Two years ago the 
department again awoke and finding that the com- 
plaints were becoming annoying turned the matter 
over to the Special Service Department. 

Whatever may be said of the General Post Office 
management, there is nothing sleepy about the De- 
tective Department. Within a short time Beatty was 
indicted by a Connecticut grand jury, and shortly 
after the grand jury of Vermont indicted him and he 
was taken there, tried and convicted. Then came at 
last an order from the Post Office Department to stop 
his use of the mails entirely, and the country gave a 
sigh of relief. 

It is of course a little mortifying to think that in 
England or Germany such a fraud as Beatty’s would 
have been stopped before the third victim could have 
suffered, and the perpetrator would have been serv- 
ing his country with honest work behind the bars, 
while in America it has taken eight years to stop 
Beatty, and hundreds of confiding persons have lost 
their money in the meanwhile. However, it is grati- 
fying to know that even if we work slowly we work 
surely and that the end is reached at last. 

But is it reached? Here is the magnificent result of 
eight years’ labor and of expense to the Government 
of which we have not yet the figures. 

We read in the newspapers that Attorney General 
Thomas, of the Post Office Department, has revoked 
the fraud orders against Beatty and again given him 
the free use of the mails, on the ground that he has 
not used the mails fraudulently since last December 
and has filed a written statement that he will keep 
within the law in future. 

What encouragement to honest labor and what 
assurance of future protection is given in the wild— 
we mean wise—decision of Attorney General Thomas? 

Nay, more—he has ‘‘ builded more wisely than he 
knew,” for in that one flash of intellect he has settled 
at once and forever the vexed question of capital 
punishment. What need to execute convicted mur- 
derers hereafter ? 

All that is necessary is to ascertain that the gentle- 
men have not killed anyone “since last December,” 
and to have them “‘file written statements, promis- 
ing to keep within the law in future.” 

It may suggest itself to some skeptical persons 





who have watched Beatty’s career that possibly with 
his peculiar views of veracity a “ written promise” 
not to break the law can hardly be regarded as abso- 
lute security. But let him look out! The glittering 
eye of Attorney General Thomas is upon him, and 
as soon as a few hundred more complaints have been 
lodged against him the machinery of the Government 
will again be put in motion. 

It will take about eight years, of course—you can’t 
expect to do these things in a minute—but the next 
time the department gets its hands on him he will 
not be released merely upon his written promise ; 
he will be required to swear to it before a notary 
public—a benign Government, of course, paying the 
notary fees. 

We wish to add as an editorial P. S. that for the 
last ten years all the organs and pianos advertised, 
sold and shipped by Daniel F. Beatty were fakes and 
frauds, because they were represented as having been 
made by Beatty, while during that period he had no 
factory. 

Mr. Newton Dexter's campaign against the fraud 
silver articles sold in the New York department stores 
is the same kind of a campaign that THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER is waging against the stencil piano—these 
are substantially warfares against green goods. 





EUROPEAN IDEAS. 


As Applied to American Conditions. 





N artist residing in Europe issomewhat surprised 
at the interest taken in this country in the piano 
played here by the leading pianists. He writestous: 
‘* Whether Rosenthal plays Bechstein or Bliithner, or 
Busoni plays Steinway or Bechstein, or Sauer plays 
Bliithner or Ibach his success in either case is not in 
question. If he is the great artist, no matter who 
he may be, no one asks upon which instrument does 
he play.” 

All the pianos mentioned above are known to be 
artistic concert pianos, and if Rosenthal or Busoni or 
Sauer were to come here and play upon any of the 
above no questions would be asked here. The Euro- 
pean idea, therefore, is wrong, simply because he 
who applies it does not understand the facts con- 
nected with our American conditions. 

There are very few American concert grand pianos 
made that are fit for the concert stage, particularly 
under the manipulations of one of the great artists. 
Through its influence and wealth and great reputa- 
tion, honorable history and elevated standing, the 
house of Wm. Knabe & Co., of Baltimore, has been 
enabled to place its grand pianos on the concert stage 
and has secured the services of great European artists 
to play these instruments. They have offended the 
musical ear for years past and the record shows that 
not one great artist who played these Knabe pianos 
publicly ever succeeded here either artistically or 
financially. One only secured a return engagement 
and he was not only a pianist, but also a conductor, 
critic, litterateur and all around erratic advertising 
fiend, and that was Hans von Biilow. Ail the others 
virtually and virtuously failed and never appeared 
here again on the Knabe piano, and Biilow was not a 
financial success such as he was when he played the 
Chickering. 

These universally known performers are Eugen 
d’Albert, who was a success on the Steinway piano, 
and who seceded and became a dismal failure on the 
Knabe ; Griinfeld, Scharwenka and Stavenhagen. 

As a result of this, those musical people of America 
who constitute the element known as /onangebend, as 
giving tone to affairs, will not patronize a great virtu- 
oso as soon as they learn that he will play the Knabe 
concert grand, simply because they know, as we know 
and as dozens of other musical critics know, that no 
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great artist can do justice to himself on the Knabe 
grand piano as itis now constructed. There is no 
prejudice in this adaptation to the situation; it is 
merely the solemn recognition of a musical, a tonal 
every fact realized through the ear by the intelligence 
of normal musical nature. This then as a natural 
sequence decides the fate of that artist. 

It is not because it is the Knabe piano that musical 
people refuse to listen to a great pianist; not at all. 
They will go to the first, the introductory concert 
and then they will not go again, andif asked why, 
they will say, as musical people, that unless the artist 
plays on a musical instrument they cannot decide 
whether he is worthy of his European reputation or 
not. Incidentally they learn that the piano is a 
Knabe, because the Knabe house advertises the fact 
on the piano and the program. 

People are as little interested in the piano question 
here asin Europe, but they will not listen toa poor 
toned piano if they can avoid it, neither will they in 
Europe. It has, therefore, reached this point : that a 
piano virtuoso cannot expect to make any kind of suc- 
cess in Americaif heis engaged to play on the Knabe 
concert piano as now made. We learn that the 
Knabe house is following our suggestion and is work- 
ing on new scales. This is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished for the sake of the good name of Ameri- 
can pianos, for if there is one house that can help to 
redeem the instrument it is Wm. Knabe & Co. by 
withdrawing its old scales and giving something 
more worthy of its name tothe musical public. The 
house is rich and distinguished; why should the 
pianos not become distinguished ? 





REOUCE COST. 


- 


HERE is no doubt that not only the methods of 
manufacturing, the lack of science in produc- 
tion, make many New York pianos too high priced, 
but the real estate investment represented by costly 
factory structures erected on highly taxed and valu- 
able land adds greatly to an unrecognized cost. The 
dealer who is prepared to purchase the goods is not 
interested in any of the features connected with the 
production ; all he wants is a piano of a definite grade, 
comportable with its price, and having a name. or 
reputation to justify the handling at that price. He 
is not interested ia the firm nor in the factory, nor in 
the location. 

The rapid increase of real estate values in New 
York city drove a large colony of piano manufacturers 
beyond the Harlem River, where now, within the 
radius of a few miles, several dozen large establish- 
ments are located, which could not compete if they 
were compelled to make investments covering the 
same extent in the heart of the city. 

The movement began years ago. It displayed 
itself in other places outside of New York city, al- 
though the necessity for cheaper locations was and is 
not manifest to any degree similar to this here except 
probably in Chicago. In the latter city Kimball went 
at once to the very outskirts of the place, his factory 
having been erected far distant from any built-up 
locality, although it is now gradually being sur- 
rounded by factories and buildings. But it is not, 
and never will be, in the heart of the city. The 
same must be said of the buildings of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company and the Conover Piano Com- 
pany, which are situated in Chicago relatively about 
as the Harlem factories are situated to New York 
proper. 

The new Boston factories are all off the line of di- 
rect traffic or are in Cambridgeport, across the river 
-something like the Astoria piano factories. And 
yet the rapid increase in the value of land and the 
difficulties of transportation in large cities, the delays 
in the receipt of material, of shipment and of gen- 
eral traffic on trucks and wagons and the costs con- 
nected, all of which must be added to the cost of 
production, must make the competition more difficult 
with each year—even in these favored instances. 

How then are piano manufacturers to manage 
when brought into this competition, as they in- 
evitably are, with the makers, say like the Starr 
Piano Company at Richmond, Ind., the A. B. Chase 
Company at Norwalk, Ohio; the Brambach Piano 
Company at Dolgeville, N. Y.; the Wegman Piano 
Company at Auburn, N. Y.; the Waterloo Com- 
pany at Waterloo, N. Y.; the Sterling Company at 
Derby, Conn.; the Brown & Simpson Company at 
Worcester, Mass.; the Chase Brothers Company at 





Muskegon, Mich., or the Shaw Piano Company at 
Erie, Pa. All these factories are located on railroad 
lines that bring them in direct contact with all ship- 
ping points, and some of them have switches running 
right into their yards. 

Here then is represented a saving of thousands 
upon thousands of dollars in each case each year, the 
actual cash being saved. Some years ago, before the 
rural piano became the equal of the urban piano, the 
makers in New York and Boston looked with derision 
upon ‘country made” pianos, but this derision has 
been transformed into respect now, due to such men 
as Rufus Blake and Ben Starr and Calvin Whitney, 
and the late Henry Wegman and Harry Raymore 
and Theo. P. Brown and Alois Brambach, the Chases 
and afew more, who have more than amply demon- 
strated that the dealers and the people are not inter- 
ested in the place of manufacture, not even in the 
name of the piano, as much as in the piano itself, 
and who have also shown that rural piano factories 
can be made successful equally if not better and 
quicker than costly city factories. Did the failures 
during or as a result of the panic come with city or 
country manufacturers? The question answers it- 
self. 

What is the expense of running a closed piano fac- 
tory or a half-time piano factory in a country town 
compared to such an expense in the heart of New 
York city? How is that, gentlemen? Have you 
ever pondered over that aspect of the case? And 
probably there are very few in the manufacturing 
line who will not admit that the half-time piano fac- 
tory has been very fashionable in New York of late. 
We wish to put ourselves on record as predicting that 
it will be much more fashionable here than ever, 
judging from the manner in which the general piano 
trade is viewed by the average New York piano 
manufacturer. We venture to assert definitely and 
without any kind of reservation that a great majority 
of the New York piano manufacturers will never 
again produce as many pianos per annum as they 
have made in the past per annum. 

Competition with the small cities, with Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Boston, and even Philadelphia, is impos- 
sible on the existing basis. It is an industrial and 
mercantile impossibility as affairs in conjunction 
with New York piano building are conducted. The 
pessimistic New York piano manufacturer is dead 
already; it is only a question of the funeral with 
him. The New York piano manufacturer who is liv- 
ing in the hopes that his name will sell his piano 
when the trade revival reaches us is doomed to the 
most harrowing kind of disappointment, for he is not 
even aware that his name on the piano has lost its 
commercial charm; he does not even know that the 
West is making better pianos in tone and touch than 
his own. He, of course, has no future. 

There are a few New York piano manufacturers, a 
limited number, who have a future ; but will they be 
able to hold their own in competition under the 
tremendous expense of costly city production? That 
is the vital question. Of course, if they continue in 
the infatuation that their names have a superior value 
which compensates for the difference in the cost of 
production then their doom is also sealed. Some of 
their pianos are not as good as less known instru- 
ments, and in this they are alsoat a disadvantage ; but 
calling all things equal, is competition possible unless 
cost of production is equal? Can these New York 
houses, whose future possibilities are admitted, main- 
tain themselves at the present great difference of 
cost of production against them? Will they not be 
compelled to remove their plants to locations that 
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Steinway Hall. 

HE managers of Steinway Hall are getting up a 
circular which will contain cuts and plans of the halls 
and also other information for the use of people who would 
like to secure a concert hall of that proportion. This hall 
will rent for $50 for an afternoon performance or $75 for an 
evening performance which includes also the use of a Stein- 
way piano. It is not an actual necessity that the Steinway 
piano shall be used in this beautiful little concert auditory 
but the decision as to whether another make shall be per- 
mitted will remain with Mr. Potter. The larger hall of the 

two will seat about 800 people. 

The smaller hall on the seventh floor can be rented for 
the sum of $10 for an afternoon or $12 for an evening. A 
discount will be made from these prices where the rooms 
are required for 10 or 20 performances. 

The Amateur Musical Club, of this city, has already en- 
gaged Steinway Hall for twenty entertainments for the 
coming season. 

Dvorak Got There ? 

At the cyclers’ road race, which took place on Thursday, 
Mr. Dvorak, one of the clerks for Lyon & Healy, was on 
the first report declaredto be the winner. There was some 
mistake about it, however, and another rider was said to be 
the actual winner. This occurrence might virtually be 
called at the present time the Chicago Derby, and Lincoln 
Park, where the start and finish occured, was thronged. 

Want the Objection Removed. 

At 227 and 229 Wabash avenue is situated a place of 
amusement called the Casino. One very objectionable fea- 
ture of this establishment is an extension over the side- 
walk with posts, which is constantly loaded down with 
objectionable placards. A petition has just been gotten up 
to have it removed. It is said that the signers of this pe- 
tition represent somewhere in the neighborhood of $50,- 
000,000. Once before this was attempted, but for some 
reason or other it failed to accomplish its purpose. This 
time there seems to be a determined move made which is 
likely to succeed. 

Another New Style Piano. 

We have heard for months about a new piano which the 
Schimmel & Nelson Company, of Faribault, Minn., is get- 
ting up. We hear now that one of these instruments is 
done and that several more are under way. This instru- 
ment is said to be an upright grand, built on the plan, so 
far as the shape is concerned, of some of those old upright 
piano harps that we have all seen. The gentleman who 
informs us in relation to this new instrument declares that 
it is a great success. He also says that every one of them 
which are under construction are ordered by people living 
in the neighborhood of Faribault. 

Bradbury. 

The Chicago Branch of freeborn G. Smith reports very 
excellent trade. 

The National. 

The National Piano Company, the new manufacturing 
concern in Oregon, Ill., has purchased and will use the 
scales and patterns of the defunct Begiebing & Buttell 
Piano Company, of Des Moines, Ia. 

Mr. Adam Buttell is said to be a thorough piano manu- 








will make the instrument pay the profit of existence? 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PIANO BS. 
W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piaro which 
responded so promptly to my wishes. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK—The tone is very musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


ORGAN SS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; 
regard them. 
X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 
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facturer, and will be connected with the new concern in 
Oregon, which is said to be strongly backed by capitalists 
from Des Moines. 

Steinway Hall Business. 

The business done at Steinway Hall by Messrs. Lyon, 
Potter & Co. according to all accounts is something phe- 
nomenal. Eight pianos a day is good work for the largest 
house in these times. The large stock which was left down 
at the old store, 174 Wabash avenue, which store is still be™ 
ing run by Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co., has been reduced to 
comparatively few instruments, only the first floor being 
now occupied for them. 

Brainard. 

The new number of the S. Brainard’s Sons Company is 
151 Wabash avenue, and not 153, as was formerly reported. 
They took the north side of the store instead of the south. 
The entrance for the upstairs part of the building has been 
made pretty wide, which makes the front part of the store 
excessively narrow, but as this house is now catering more 
for the wholesale trade this fact will not militate against 


their business. 
Rintelman, 


Mr. G. L. Reimann, of the Rintelman Piano Company, 
left for New York the early part of the week. Mr. Rei- 
mann has proved to be an excellent business man even in his 
new vocation and is working night and day to make his 
business a success. Wethink he intends making some sort 
of a new arrangement for the purpose of having additional 
facilities. 

Mr. G. J. Couchois has engaged with the Rintelman Piano 
Company and has already assumed his position. 

Emerson. 

The Emerson Piano Company has improved the entrance 
to its wareroom by putting in new doors. Mr. Northrop 
does not mean to get left so far as making his warerooms 
attractive is concerned. As to his business, that is always 
good, which speaks volumes for his ability as manager 
under the conditions which have prevailed since the Emer- 
son branch store was opened here. 

Bauer. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. have been having an excel- 
lent trade recently, and have no fault whatever to find with 
business if it keeps up to the same ratio. 

Conover. 

The Conover Piano Company has already made a great 
start in the new warerooms. These were visited by hun- 
dreds of people, and sales have already been made which 
can be directly attributed to their opening festivities. 

Mr. Price says they have got a good healthy start, but do 
not expect to do very much business until the fall. He is 
getting his forces systematized and in readiness for that 
time. 

Hallet & Davis. 

The Hallet & Davis Piano Company has its signs in 
place, awnings up and warerooms about finished. The 
concern has already begun to do business and we believe it 
will be an important factor both in the retail and whole- 
sale trade in Chicago. 

A Broken Week. 

This is quite a broken week ; Thursday was Decoration 
Day and Saturday was the first half holiday of the season. 
Mason & Hamlin. 

There has been a rumor about the city that the Mason & 
Hamlin piano would be superseded at the Chicago Conser- 
vatory by another make of instrument. Manager Gill, of 
the branch house here is authority for the statement that 
this conservatory will continue the use of the Mason & 
Hamlin piano. 

That there was some reason for the rumor is proven by 
the fact that Mr. Kayzer paid a visit to Boston and arranged 
with the Mason & Hamlin Company. Mr. Gill says the 
wholesale business is good ; retail rather slow. 

Crawford’s New Deal. 

Mr. Clem Crawford, of South Bend, Ind., will hereafter 
handle in that neighborhood the line of goods represented 
in this city by the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, that is to 
say he will handle the Hallet & Davis piano, the Schaeffer 
piano and whatever goods the company here may decide 
upon hereafter. 

Mr. Crawford has been in business in that locality for a 
great many years. He has a very excellent reputation, and 
is said to be avery excellent salesman. He has sold a 
great many Hallet & Davis pianos heretofore, and his new 
arrangements will probably be very agreeable to him. 
Of course the Hallet & Davis Piano Company are 
thoroughly satisfied with their new deal. 

Smith & Barnes. 

Mr. C. A. Smith, of the Smith & Barnes Piano Company, 
of this city, is never afraid to have the truth told about 
Ins business. The success which he has made proves 
the wisdom of his course of action. The concern is now 


producing positively on an average about 75 pianos per 
week. These are not all being sold just now, it is true, 
but the goods will be on hand when the demand comes for 
them in the fall, and it certainly looks now as though a 
good demand would be quite in evidence at that time. 


We 





think the trade will be much disappointed if this should not 


be so. 
Bent. 


Mr. Geo. P. Bent is now very busy in his new factory, 
which is not quite in full running order, but is turning out 
already large numbers of pianos and organs. The ware- 
room is in good shape and the offices are entirely to rights. 
The private offices on the second floor, where Mr. Bent can 
usually be found, are among the pleasantest that we have 
ever seen, and Mr. Bent is using every means to facilitate 
the work which necessarily devolves upon the head of a | 
large concern like this. 

Hamilton Organ Company. 

The Hamilton Organ Company has just published a very 
elegant new catalogue. It is a small quarto size. The 
cuts are large and good. The descriptions are very clear. 
In one of their styles, which they call 510, the company 
have made an innovation in the way of placing the French 
plate glass mirror at an angle which enables the player to 
see the entire room. The last page of the cover has an ex- 
cellent cut of the factory, which instead of being on Henry 
street is now on West Fourteenth place, the new name for 
the street. The company reports that it is gradually in- 
creasing its business and has been obliged to put on several 
new men. 





Fisher Doings. 

Mr. A. A. Fisher, whatever else he may be termed, 
isa hustler. During his recent stay in the city of Milwau- 
kee his record of sales was 141, all made during the brief 
period of 13 days. These sales are said not to have inter- 


fered materially with the business of the other dealers, who | 
rather profited by the conditions created by Mr. Fisher. | 


Mr. Fisher is never so happy as when his temporary com- 
petitors make war on him, by vilifying his methods, which 
are strictly within his rights. It is more than likely that 
had the trade in Milwaukee attacked him he would still be 
in that city, and instead of 141 pianos he would have 
worked to make it a thousand. 

Heard Mysterious Noises. 

Matron Kelly, who has charge of Kimball Hall, 243 | 
Wabash avenue, heard mysterious noises last night on the 
sixth floor of the building. ‘‘ There are burglars upstairs,” 
she said to her sister, and then she pulled an A. D. T. box 
for the patrol wagon. Two patrol wagons, loaded with 
policemen and a detail of A. D. T. watchmen, arrived, and 
found the two women trembling with fear. No thieves 
were found, but a broken glass was discovered in one of 
the windows by the fire escape. In the building were a 
number of safes, and it is thought the matron prevented 
the ‘‘ cracking” of one or more of them.Ciicago Record. 

Personals. 

Mr. A. P. Roth, of Roth & Engelhardt, the action 
manufacturers, made his appearance in this city last Satur- 
day evening, and has been busy visiting the trade since he 
arrived. 

Mr. E. V. Church, of the John Church Company, of this 
city, left for Cincinnati the early part of the week to meet 
Mr. Frank A. Lee, who is expected back from a long stay 
in Boston. 

Mr. C. R. Ferry, of Freeport, Ill., was in town. 

Mr. James R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, Derby, 
Conn., accompanied by his wife and daughter, returned 
this week from his trip to Colorado. He remained in the 
city several days, and has now returned home. 

Mr. A. L. Jepson, of the Schiller Piano Company, of 
Oregon, Ill., was a visitor. 

Mr. J. G. Ebersole, of Smith & Nixon, of Cincinnati, 
came in town on Tuesday last. He was accompanied by 
Mr. R. L. Loud. The factory at Columbia Heights was 
visited, but whether the visit has any significance or not 
we did not learn. 


| characters a veritable ovation. 


Mr. I. H. Case, who represents the Kimbali concern in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was visiting the home house this week, 

Mr. Thos. F. Scanlan, of the New England Piano Com- 
pany, of Boston, will, according to telegrams received by 
parties in this city, arrive in Chicago on Monday next. 

Mr. M. H. Ducey, of the Grand Rapids Piano Case Com- 
pany, has been in the city this week visiting customers. 

Mr. Horace F, Brown, representing Behr Brothers & 
Co., of New York, passed through Chicago a few days 
since on his return from an extended trip of four months. 
He says he has stopped everywhere and with the exception 
of the Pacific Coast found trade very fair. Mr. Brown left 
for a direct trip to New York. 

Mr. Sol Grollman, formerly of the Grollman Manufac- 
turing Company, and now with the Olson & Comstock 
Company, who are successors of the former concern, is a 
very skillful reciter, and on a recent occasion in Steinway 
Hall received for his portrayal of some of Shakespeare’s 
Mr. Grollman should give 
an entertainment for his own benefit. We have no doubt 
| the trdde would respond liberally. 
| Mr. J. P. Simmons, of Louisville, Ky., is in the city. 
| Mr. John W. Garvey, a prominent builder of this city, 
and the gentleman to whom was intrusted all the building 
operations of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, died a 
few days since. His death was regretted by a very large 
circle of friends, and numbered among these friends may 
be considered the members of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company. 

Mr. Chas. Becht is in town. 

Mr. George Blumner, who is to have charge of the new 
Wissner branch store in this city, arrived in town Thurs- 
day morning. 

Mr. Alfred T. Jones leaves for New York to-day. His 
family will spend the season in England, and Mr. Jones is 
bewailing his fate before they are gone. 








Lester, 

OLLOWING the line of argument so frequently 
advanced by Tue Musicat Courier to the effect that 
wise manufacturers should prepare for large and numerous 
orders in the fall, the Lester Piano Company of Philadelphia, 
is showing evidence of exceptional enterprise as well as 
faith in THe Musicat Courter's predictions, by enlarging its 
plant at Lester, Pa., tomore than double its former capacity, 
and by the introduction of such improved machinery as 
will aid in keeping pace with the increased demand which 

is bound to follow a long period of depression. 

And this is not all; the Lester people possess a sufficient 
quantity of that essential business quality known as “‘ hustl” 

to prevent them from falling into the rut of ‘‘a good 
enough piano,” or that other evidence of dry rot, ‘‘ we can- 
not fill our orders.” ‘The Lester people will so equip their 
establishment as to keep in advance of the demand ; and 
furthermore, dealers may depend upon always finding in 
their production instruments that are gifted with the quali- 
ties necessary to a piano that may be sold at a fair, honest 
price. 

All dealers who have handled the Lester have found it a 
money maker, as well as an instrument to give the highest 
satisfaction, and our word for it the Lester piano will 
shortly occupy a most enviable position among the fore- 
most pianos of American production. 

* * 


Lester Piano Company, Philadelphia, has started out on a 
tour covering most of the Central States. 
*# # # 

The Altoona, Pa., Evening Gazette has inaugurated a 
novel voting contest, and to the most popular lady of Blair 
County will present a handsome Lester piano, Style 50, wal- 
nut case, a duplicate of the piano to be awarded to the most 
popular bicycle club by the Philadelphia Press. 
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BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, { 
17 Beacon street, June 1, 1895. ‘ 


S usual when there is a holiday business this 
A week has been rather quiet. One dealer however 
was fortunate enough to sella piano on Decoration Day. 
He went out to make a social call and during the conversa- 
tion described a very handsome grand piano that had just 
To his surprise his hostess 
Rather a good stroke of 


been sent to the wareroom. 
said she would buy the piano. 
business. 

Chickering & Sons. 

Chickering & Sons are busy all the time shipping pianos 
and say that their business has never been so good as it is | 
now. The month of May will turn out well—better than 
in any prev 10us year 

Mr. George H. Chickering has not beenin town much this 
week, owing to slight indisposition. 

Vose & Sons, 

The month of May has been a satisfactory one to the 
Vose & Sons Piano Company. 

At present their wholesale trade is fine and retail busi- 
ness good 

Mr. Willard A. Vose is expected home during the coming 
week 

Mason & Hamlin Company. 

Mr. Philip Mabille, who for the past thirty-five years has 
been the artist and designer at the Mason & Hamlin factory, 
sails the latter part of the month to visit Paris. He has 
land since his advent to this 
ntry, forty-five years ago. In addition to his going in 
search of recreation and pleasure he will seek new ideas 


not returned to his native 


cou 


and designs in piano architecture. 

I'he Boston Festival Orchestra finished its tour on Satur- 
day last, having given thirty-seven concerts, at twenty of 
which William H. Sherwood played the Mason & Hamlin 
Improved Grand. Mr. Martinus Sieveking appeared at the | 
balance the concerts. Both of these distinguished | 
artists have been received everywhere with marked favor. 
Mr. Sieveking was in town a few days during the present | 

| 


ot 


week and was entertained by some of the leading musicians 


here, who greatly admired and appreciated his new 


concerto 
Mason & Hamlin report a good sale of grands in the past 


week, 
Briggs Piano Company. 
Mr. E. W. Furbush leaves on Sunday for a trip in the 
West. 


Susiness has been good during the past week. 
Hallet & Davis Company. 

Mr. E. N. Kimball, Sr., left town on Thursday for a short 
trip to the Northern lakes, having gone to Newport, Vt., 
where he will remain until the first part of next week. 

New England Piano Company. 

I'he new offices of the New England Piano Company on 
the fifth floor are now well settled, and the change from 
the first floor of some of the department work has been 
found to be a beneficial one, giving a place to work and 
write where there is little noise and no interruptions, the 


| 


| occupying the entire space, a large, handsome room. 
| 





space partitioned off being at the back of the building. 


The grand piano department is now on the fourth floor, 


Mr. Scanlan is as busy as possible and the house finds 
business picking up. 
Emerson Piano Company. 
Mr. P. H. Powers left town on Friday afternoon for 
Greenwood Lake. 
The Emerson Company has no fault to find with business, 
It is constantly making new agents and receiving letters 


| from agents complimenting the company upon its piano. 


istey Company. 
Business improving. The fine weather of the past week 
has brought people out and among them many piano 


purchasers. 
** * * 


G. Schirmer & Co. are about to move downstairs into the 
store on the ground floor of the building where they now 
are, so their address will remain the same. 

Lord & Co., of Lawrence, Mass., who have the agency 
for the Emerson, Merrill, McPhail and Sterling pianos, 
will have their store altered and enlarged during the sum- 


mer. The basement will be arranged to use as a repair 


shop. 


Merrill Piano Company. 
The Merrill Piano Company now has its grand piano 
completed, and the first one will be at the warerooms on 
Monday, where it can be seen by all interested. 


Brown & Simpson. 


Suggestion 1. 





j WORCESTER, June 1, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 


EFERRING to our letter of May 14, published 
in THe MusicaL Courier of May 22, 


liberty first to call attention to the difficulties that must 
necessarily menace the dealer who has no clear conception 
of the differences in the grade and the classification of the 
pianos he is handling. 


This is clearly shown by the divergence of classification | 
in various sections of the country, and with a few excep- | 
A piano sold at whole- | 
; sale at a certain medium grade price is sold in one ware- 


tions applies to all makes of pianos. 


room as a high grade, and 300 miles away as a medium, 


and 300 miles further away as alow medium grade piano, | 
| the various prices showing differences all the way from 50 


to 100 per cent. 


The artificial advancement of the retail price of a piano 


interferes with its sales and is an act of injustice not only 
to the purchaser but to the piano itself, for it cannot be 
the object of the manufacturer to see his business curtailed 
because of a false-conception of the standard grade of his 
product on part of the retail dealer, no matter how great 
the latter's profit may be on the individual sale. 

Such is our view, which we give for what it is worth. 
We mean to say that in keeping pianos well within the 
zone of their grade and quality the dealer will develop a 
larger trade in them and give them that very opportunity 


we take the | 





which the manufacturer originally seeks when he estab- | 


lishes his grade and price or advances it, as the case may 
be, for some manufacturers are constantly improving their 
pianos, while others are satisfied to hold their own by keep- 
ing their grade permanently fixed. 

We would, therefore, suggest to those who deal in the 
Brown & Simpson pianos or propose to handle them, to give 
due weight to what we believe to be a fundamental law in 
all trades, and particularly in the piano trade, and that is 
to get a thorough and well defined idea of the grade and 
quality of each of the makes they handle, and keep them 
in position and price within the lines of their classification. 

Yours respectfully, 
Brown & Simpson PIANO Company, 
Per Theodore P. Brown. 

This is an excellent law of trade, which should be 
observed conscientiously. Business done under these 
conditions is sure to developin a healthy manner, 
and we beg to state that the principle enunciated ap- 
plies to all dealers, and not only to those handling 
the Brown & Simpson piano. 


THH— 


~CHWANDER 


PIANOFORTE 


HAMBURGER-SCHWANDER & Son, 


Paris AND New York. 


New York Factory : 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave, 


ACTIONS -. 


WituiAmM Tonk & Bro., 


WaRREN Sr., New York, 


Gen'l Agents United States and Canada, 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


No. LXXXV. 


N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. If there are any ques- 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. Advertisements sent in will 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment. Inorder that these ads. shall not go astray 
in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which 
come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the 
name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 
postage. 








I do not like the idea of calling pianos ‘‘ goods.” It 
sounds too much like calico or clothing. If the Kansas 
City Piano Company had said ‘instruments ” instead of 
‘* goods” this advertisement would have been a very good 
one: 
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Examination 


—OF— 


HAZELTON 





PIANOS 


will convince you of their Abso- 
lutely Superior Merit. Put pre- 
conceived ideas and prejudice 
aside when buying a Piano and 
use your own good sense. 

Give us a chance to show you 
these beautiful goods. 


KANSAS CITY PIANO 


1215 Main Street. 


CO., 


We also sell Fischer and New England. 


i ai i ie i i 
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I think, however, that it would have been bettered by 
the addition of some information about the price of the 
Hazelton piano, or at least its comparative price. 


+ 
* 


* 
From Nashville, Tenn., comes this ad., and I don’t see 


any excuse for the headline: 





HONEST INJUN. 


You should not delay buying a 


—PIANO!— 


Other people are educating their chil- 
dren in music, and we know you don’t 
mean to neglect yours. Just think of it! 


you can get a nice piano for $225. A 
little more gets a fine one. You can pay 


for it $10 a month. 


Drop in and look at our Pianos—it’s a 
pleasure to show them. 


R. DOORMAN & CO., 
Church and High. 





The same heading might have been used if the adver- 
tisement had been worked up differently. The writer 
ought to have said ‘‘ Honest Injun is what the children say 





when they are very much in earnest in vouching for the 





RETAIL. 


WAREROOMS: 


1199 Broadway, New York. 





5 ayes 





Gyo ANY 


PIANO. 


AUTOMATON PIANO CO., 


Factory, 675 Hudson St. cor. 9th Ave. and 14th St. 
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truthfulness of their statements. We can repeat it consist- 
ently when we tell you about the really good pianos we 
are selling for $225,” &c. 

«"* 

Some of the illustrations that are being published in piano 
ads, through the country are enough to drive the makers of 
pianos todrink. In Worcester, N. H., these cuts are being 
used by M. D. Fife & Co, The one I have before me repre_ 
sents a woman playing, while the man stands beside her, 
presumably singing. In proportion to the figures the piano 
would seem to be about 3% feet high, or possibly atthe out- 
side 4 feet. It looks as though it had been ‘‘ cut out with 
an axe,” and certainly doesn’t give the impression of a 
handsome, well made musical instrument. Here is the 
matter that goes with it: 





é 
HARMONY 


is the soul of music. The player and her 
companion are enjoying the strains she pro- 
duces upon that piano, which is one of ours. 
All our instruments possess a combination 
of superior qualities which make them par 
excellence the piano for the parlor. Just 
come in and let me show you the McPhail 
piano. It is well worth your while, whether 
you intend to purchase or not ; nor do I ask 
you to buy the McPhail without looking 
around to see what other people have to 
offer. If all the experiences of people who 
have investigated before you, or the reputa- 
tion of this instrument among the best 
musical people of the country amounts to 
nothing, Toca prove to you by direct com- 
parison that there is no better piano made 
to-day than the McPhail, and our terms are 
as reasonable as you could expect. Call 
and see us. 


M. D. FIFE & CO., 


852 Elm St., Tewksbury Block, 


Room 10, Up One Flight. 





* 
* . 


Minneapolis and St. Paul are lively piano towns. All of 
the dealers there seem to be pretty wide awake about their 
advertising. While this advertisement is written and 


— 





FARWELL & 


620% Nicollet Avenue, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


HOWARD, 


20, 22, 24 West Fifth St., 
ST. PAU 


CO., 


Sole Northwestern Representatives 


Chickering, 
Decker Bros., 
Fischer and other 


PIANOS! 


Sheet Music, Small Musical Goods, é 


and anything and everything musical. We 
solicit your patronage, because 


We Pay Spot Cash for All Goods, 


therefore canrot be undersold. 
, We carry three of the leading pianos of 
§ the world, consequently offer an unequaled 
assortment. 

We give liberal terms, thereby making it 
easy to buy. 

Fair dealings with all is our motto, hence 
a reputation of which we are proud. 

A cordial welcome awaits you, whether 
you wish to purchase or not. 








HOWARD, FARWELL & CO., 
20, 22, 24 West Fifth St., St. Paul. 
62014 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 
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printed in the old style way there is much about it that is 
It seems to be in earnest, and that is one 


commendable. 
great good thing to have in any advertisement. 


Cluett & Sons, of Albany, frequently publish cute adver- 


tisements that are really good. 
in cuteness 


lieve 


Ordinarily I do not be- 


in advertising. This ad., which I 


have clipped from a recent paper, strikes me as being very 
good for the purpose : 





A 
piano 
stool, 
with 
piano 
and 
cover, 
only 
twenty- 
five ( 
dollars. 
Cluett 
& 

| 


Sons. 
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* 
* * 


This advertisement is as good as usual, which is saying 
a great deal, for Mr. Guernsey always does good work: 





IF YOU 


THINK 


That it would be a desira- 
ble thing to place in your 
home a 


--- PIANO..-.- 


The first questions that naturally present 
themselves are: 

‘* What make shall I get?” and 

‘* Where shall I get it?” 

We have had a quarter of a century’s ex- 
perience in the music business, and may be 
able to help you toa satisfactory answer. 
We believe we can doso. Perhaps we can 
save you some money. 

We are exclusive agents for the North- 
west for the 


Si i i a hh hh ah he a a ne 


STEINWAY, KNABE, 
IVERS & POND, MEHLIN, 
GABLER, EVERETT. 


Names that are synonymous in the Piano 
world for superiority, for reliability, for 
artistic excellence. 

$250 buys a better Piano here than you 
would be asked $300 for elsewhere. We 
should be glad to have you call. 


W. J. DYER & BROTHER, 


2i and 23 West Fifth Street. 





Ldketnsidlie’ o 
aa ? * 

The olian is a hard instrument to advertise adequately, 
because only a few people really have any conception of 
what it is. The best way I know of advertising such an 
instrument is that adopted by the B. Dreher’s Sons Com- 
pany. I cannot reproduce the whole of the ad. in the style 
in which it is set in the paper : 
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Another humorous advertisement comes from Ludden & 
Bates, of Savannah. Mr. Bates writes these advertise- 
ments when he is not busy with his humorous lecturing 
tours : 


ens 





Domestic 
Discord. 


What a history of domestic discord could 
be evolved out of the following announce- 
ment, which appeared in a prominent news- 
paper a few days ago: 

‘* Adolphus: Return to your Matilda ; the 
piano has been sold.” 

Just fancy a bad piano destroying the 
happiness of two loving hearts! However, 
there isa lesson init for you also. Get the 
piano which, instead of discord, will produce 
harmony only—the sweet toned, matchless, 


&c., 
STEINWAY, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
LUDDEN & BATES, 
MATHUSHEK, 
STERLING. 

Any one of which is guaranteed to preserve 
peace and happiness in the family, ‘‘ even 
unto the third and fourth generation,” which 
is about the time it takes to pay for one 
under our 


EASY INSTALMENT TERMS. 


Easy to buy a piano nowadays ; $250 getsa 
good one, and $5 to $10 paid monthly will se- 
cure it from 


LUDDEN & BATES. 


~ 











PLD 


of Edouard De Reszké and presents a very attractive 


EOLIAN RECITAL. 
The following selections will be 
played for visitors to our warerooms 
during the coming week : 


Overture, William Tell...........6.. Rossini 

NEW YORK, Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12........... Liszt 
March 30, 1892. Les Huguenots Danse Bohemienne 

TOMBE ES 90). cass ecccscees covckscttavthncs Meyerbeer 

GENTLEMEN — Cantique Del Noel...............0eee0: Adam 

The value of the Liberty Bell March...........sceeeeees Sousa 

4Eolian should be Last Hope...........ccceceseceeees Gottschalk 


easily recognized, 

for it seems to me 

its field of useful- 
ness is unlimited. 

As an aid to the 
cultivation of mu- 
sical art the Alo- 
lian will undoubt- 

edly play an im- 

portant part. 

With best wishes, 

Iam, 

Very truly yours, 
Ep. DE RESZKE, 
Operatic basso, 

Metropolitan Op- 

era House, New 

York. 


THE B. 
371-373 Superior Street, 


Despite the fact that the AZolian 
has been largely advertised for sev- 
eral years, comparatively few people 
have heard it, and no one who has 
not done so can have any adequate 
idea of its wonderful qualities. 

We are very anxious that the in- 
strument should become more gener- 
ally known, and extend to all a cor- 
dial invitation to attend the informal 
recitals to be given daily at our ware. 
rooms. 

Descriptive book of the A#olian 
sent to any address. 


DREHER’S SONS CO., 


Cleveland, O. 





It is a double column ad. with a picture and testimonial 


appearance. 








R. W. Tanner & Son Mic. Co 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemeester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories ot Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


‘first Street, New York. . 


Second 


Avenue and T 
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Markneukivehon 


















(Saxony). 
Musical Instruments, Strings etc. 
Violins, Flutes, Fifes, 
Violoncellos, Clarionets, 
Double Basses, Accordeons, 
; Concertinas, 
Guitars, 
Harmonicas, 
Zithers, etc. etc. 
All Kinds of Bows, Gut Strings 
Trimmings. a Speciality. 
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Oscar Neumann’s Enterprise. 
SCAR NEUMANN, Tue Musicat Covurter’s 
representative at Leipsic, Germany, has issued a 
handsome pamphlet of 146 pages, containing a series of ar- 
ticles, in both English and German, which have appeared 
from time to time in THz MusicaL Courier. The object of 
the pamphlet is to acquaint the music trade in England and 
the United States with the true state of affairs in the Saxon 
manufacturing districts. 

The author’s own observations, as well as the sources 
from which he sought help for the compilation of the work 
before us, will give it authority and evoke interest in the 
history of the Saxon musical instrument manufacturing 
districts, especially those of Markneukirchen, Klingenthal 
and Leipsic. The pamphlet also has an article on ‘* The 
Different Characteristics in Construction and Tone of 
Mechanical Musical Instruments,” with descriptive illus- 
trations. Mr. Neumann's pamphlet will be sent in England 
and the United States to all the principal houses interested 
in musical merchandise. 








Plants and Pianos. 


fe enlarge on the above topic ina journal de- 

signed exclusively for the delectation of members of 
the music trades may savor of supererogation. Practical 
men who live abroad in climates where pianos require ir- 
rigation, rather than dessication, as in Great Britain, as- 
suredly know by experience all that there is to be learned 
on the subject. To the English public on the other hand, 
who fail to realize that such possessions as pianos require 
more consideration than they frequently get, the text of 
this article may appear invested with the attraction of nov- 
elty. Yet, inasmuch as the million, despite all that is said 
of musical progress, purchase pianos chiefly because the 
furnishing of a house is considered incomplete without such 
an adjunct, it is to be feared that no editor of a popular 
newspaper or magazine would insert an article on ‘‘ the ad- 
visability of placing plants near pianos.” 

The pianist takes everything for granted. His piano has 
200 strings, and they do not break ; ergo, they ought not to 
break. The piano stands well in tune three or four months 
at a time ; it’s getting out of tune is, therefore, a cause for 
complaint! There is little regard by the pianist for his 
instrument. He tolerates it, pounds it ; but he does not 
love it. As for devoting half an hour a day to contemplat- 
ing and dusting it, carefully wiping its keys, seeing that it 
is kept at a proper temperature, clearing off books and 
other impedimenta from its top, and so on—that would be a 
wicked waste of time! Now, how different is a violinist’s 
feeling toward his instrument. It gives him no end of 
trouble ; for the strings are continually breaking ; he has to 
be forever tuning them up; and, then, there are many 
minor matters which need constant thought, such as the 
rosining of the bow. attention to the sound post, taking 
care the bridge is in its proper position and that the finger 
board does not become loose. These details, rather than 
being a trouble to the player, endear his instrument to him. 
The fiddle appears an animate rather than an inanimate 
object ; and when, in playing, he holds it firmly under his 
chin and becomes sensible of its heart beats or pulsations— 
be he ever so vile a player—he knows his instrument has 
life. 

Of those who learn the piano because it is a proper thing 





paratus as a mere mechanical ‘‘ box of wires,” which, when 
shut up, is less useful than a side board. Pianos would be 
more intelligently cared for were this not the case, and 
musical instrument sellers would be less generally worried 
than they confess they are with trivial and senseless fads 
of self-sufficient or crotchety customers. As the latter are 
not likely to wish to emerge from that chrysalis state of 
ignorance which betokens bliss, they would scarcely, under 
the circumstances, take sufficient interest in the structure 
of pianos to read any controversy on the subject ; and this 
the editor of the public newspaper intuitively knows. It 
therefore rests with members of the trade themselves to 
diffuse by word of mouth a popular realization of the con- 
tention that a musical instrument, be it piano, violin or 
organ, possesses what the musician might call an artistic 
soul, an attribute entitling it in various ways to careful 
treatment. This by way of preamble. In an American 
journal something like the following paragraph recently 
appeared : 
Tue Fiuip PRoBLem. 
PEARSVILLE, Ma., Ist April, 1895. 

Editors Transatlantic Oracle: 

I was annoyed to discover a tank of water inside my new upright 
piano yesterday. As it was placed there by our tuner, I should like 
to know your opinion of such a proceeding. Yours faithfully, 

X. X. X. X. 

[It is advisable to keep a drinking trough, with a stick of sulphur 
in it, near every piano nowadays, in case of hydrophobia ; because it 
is impossible to foretell what may be the effect on the pianist when 
murdering some kinds of modern music. Whether the trough is 
placed inside or outside is immaterial. Keeping a potted plant in the 
room is highly recommended. So long as one of these delicate or- 
ganisms can thrive on a diet of fourteen hours a day piano strum- 
ming, there is every reason that an iron frame piano should do like- 
wise. It is interesting to observe how much more water a plant re- 
quires when kept near a piano than it does when there is no piano 
within earshot. Further, you will note how quickly foliage will dry 
up when, for example, Wagner’s compositions are played. A dose of 
Brahms has been known to exhaust the stoutest rubber plant within 
twenty minutes, whereas under the influence of a Beethoven sonata 
a reverse effect has been occasioned, for the plant in question has 
then become quite dropsical.—ED.]} 





The gentleman whose inquiry brought forth the above 
reply, acting on the advice of the 7ransatlantic Oracle, 
forthwith moved into his piano room a shrub which soaked 
up half a pint of water daily. That evening, to his amaze- 
ment, he found it absorbed no less than 50 gallons! This, 
he concluded, was an indication that the new instrument 
had been remarkably well seasoned. He was on the point 
of writing an unsolicited testimonial to the Orac/e for its 
kindly advice, when the resident on the flat underneath 
bounced in in a rage, exclaiming that his valuable bric-a- 
brac had been deluged, because the 50 gallons had escaped 
through a hole in the tub and a correspending rat-hole in 
the floor ! 

The reader will, perhaps, question the accuracy of the 
above paragraph, and the anecdote which succeeds it, and 
to most Englishmen it will seem ridiculous to assert that 
foliage plants can, under any circumstances, be of actual 
benefit to pianos. In England, owing to our humid 
climate, it may not be realized all at once that a piano 
here requires precisely the reverse kind of treatment to 
what it does in an exceedingly dry country. Our insular 
position gives us, during the hottest weather, an unlimited 
supply of vapor in the air. In the islands of the tropics, 
such as Ceylon, where the superheated air of the day 
rapidly cools at night, the frequent result is that the sur- 
face of a piano is next morning covered with a heavy 
dew. A parallel phenomenon occurs, however, in the 
British Isles, when in some country houses during a severe 





winter the high temperature in a drawing room, after the 
family have retired to rest, is allowed to fall below freez- 
ing-point, the upshot being that when the housemaid 
comes to dust next morning she finds the piano, owing to 
the condensed atmosphere sublimating upon its surface, 
actually coated with hoar frost. But in this world there 
are many unreasonable individuals. 

Those who keep their rooms at abnormal temperature 
and delight to have a copper kettle puffing out steam like 
an express engine two.or three hours every afternoon, are 
often quick to express indignation when informed that the 
strings of the new piano are becoming rusty. To such 
people it is of little use suggesting that the thermometer 
they hang behind their street door might serve a better 
purpose if suspended near the piano. In a humid climate 
like that of England, the most unimaginative member in 
the piano trade understands the desirability of keeping a 
musical instrument absolutely dry. Over here the ‘‘ plant” 
question does not apply. Of this, however, an English 
lady reader of the 7ransatlantic Oracle was unmindful. 
Thinking to do her piano good she placed beside it not 
merely one potted plant, but the entire contents of her con- 
servatory! English gentlemen often profess an ignorance 
of music, when spoken to about the piano; but every man 
of education is interested i. books. If an unmusical piano 
owner, then, is told to treat his instrument as he would a 
valuable book, he understands the situation at once and 
does not go far wrong. 

What is wanted in this climate is to distil moisture from 
pianos, rather than to irrigate them. Yet in keeping an in- 
strument dry, there is no need to build a baker's oven be- 
neath it ; and even as exhalations of gas spoil the bindings 
of books, so are gaseous fumes apt to rust the strings of a 
piano. Electricity is therefore preferable to gas for illumi- 
nation purposes. And just as a rare volume is religiously 
guarded against the depredations of moth or mice, or is 
periodically looked at to insure its not falling into prema- 
ture decay, so should a piano be regularly and carefully in- 
spected. If pianos occasionally suffer from damp in Eng- 
land, that is as nothing compared with what they have to 
endure when located in places isothermal with the swamps 
of the Congo, or the sweltering jungles of the Malay Pe- 
ninsula. 2 

Under such conditions the strings of the best piano have 
a tendency to rust, actions have a tendency to develop 
asthmatical sounds, keys to decline to respond, wood to 
swell, hammer shanks and hammer felts to mutiny, 
wrest pins to stick and ivories to grow jaundiced in their 
endeavors to fall off. Conceive the idea of adding to the 
moisture of a piano so situated! A stove kept constantly 
alight beside the instrument to subtract the moisture is 
more beneficial. But there is a vast difference between air 
so saturated with water and air containing no moisture 
whatever. Perfectly dry air is scarcely to be met with 
outside of achemical laboratory. ‘‘ The vapor of water,” 
says Dalton, ‘‘ and probably of most other liquids, exists at 
all temperatures in the atmosphere.” He also sets forth 
that two or three vapors will act toward one another as 
vacua when their liquids have no affinity. Yet in many 
parts of the world airis so dry that extraneous evaporation 
is undoubtedly necessary for the well being of a piano. 
The exhalations of at least a whole conservatory of potted 
plants around a single piano may possibly be needed in 
certain parched up States of the American Union, to say 
nothing of the Tibetian desert of Chang-Tang, the worst 
parts of the great South African Karroo or the inland 
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wastes of Australia, especially when the hot winds are 


blewing. 
Wallace, 
Australia, mentions that * 


resembling the blast of a furnace. 


in his Australasia, referring to the climate of 
South Australia and Victoria, 
and in a less degree New South Wales, are subject to hot 
winds from the interior of a most distressing character, 
The thermometer then 


sun and wind. 
tube ! 





rises to 150°, and occasionally even higher when extensive 
bush fires increase the heat. * * * In the interior these 
hot winds are still more severe. 
Sturt hung a thermometer on a tree, shaded both from the 
* * * The mercury rose till it burst the 
* * * The drought during this period was such 
that every screw came out of their boxes, the horn handles 


On one occasion, Captain 
as glass,” 





of instruments and combs split up into fine laminz, the 
lead dropped out of penc‘ls, their hair and the wool of the 
sheep ceased to grow, and their finger nails became brittle 


Under such circumstances it is conceivable that, in the 
best made piano in the world, glue might be inclined to 
perish, polish to blister, wood to shrink, wrest pins to get 
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loose and soon. The possibility of such atmospheric con 
ditions may enable the reader to appreciate the fate of a 
certain mechanical piano—one with a handle—lately sent 
to an Arab chief, dwelling within a galvanized iron house 
in the heart of the Kouba-el-Khali Desert. A party of 
Europeans, out lion hunting from Aden, had succumbed 
during an expedition. The chief in question, Yussuff Bey, 
on examining their skeletons, came across a copy of the 
Transatlantic Oracle in the pocket of one of the deceased. 
Being a good linguist, Yussuff read the paragraph quoted 
in the earlier part of this article, and then he digested the 
advertisements. Impressed by one of the latter he tapped 
the nearest telegraph wire and cabled to Massachusetts 
for a ‘‘ Mechanical Grand” with a crank. ‘‘I reckon,” 
said he in Arabic, ‘‘that the piano will be all right so 
long as that darned palm tree which overshadows my roof 
lives.” 

Little did he guess that the instrument ordered was 
cursed with a thirst quenchable only by means of ‘an arte- 
sian well and a fire hose. Scarcely had his piano been in- 
stalled a week than the palm tree withered. The chief then 
tethered to a leg of the instrument his favorite camel. Be- 
fore sunset, however, the entire reserve of moisture in that 
camel had been absorbed by the piano, and the animal died. 
Still determined to save the piano, Yussuff employed a 
Soumali gang to work the crank in relays; and as they 
ground out Hindel’s Water Music, Bennett’s Mill Stream, 
Lake and Fountain; selections from Cherubini’s Water 
Carrier, Pauer's Cascade, and Life on the Ocean Wave, the 





instrument revived in a wonderful manner. The improve- 
ment was, nevertheless, short lived. This insatiable ma- 
chine contrived to actually absorb the water pieces note by 
note, so that no matter how quickly the crank was eventu- 
ally turned no sound came. It was then that the burning 
sun beamed down with full force through the skylight 
overhead ; and when the chief returned that night from a 
marauding expedition there was nothing left but a burnt 
frame, an assortment of black wire and a few ashes. 

It will of course be intelligible that a certain quantity of 
vapor must be comprised in a piano, made as it is of many 
heterogeneous materials. Of the-wood alone it is said that 
the sap ‘‘ contains large proportions of certain albuminous, 
glutinous, resinous and oleaginous compounds in a state of 
solution, and it is of these compounds that nature, in the 
growth of the tree, by her laws of heat and pressure, in the 
course of time gradually creates the hard, sound and fibrous 
portion of the wood.” Although, then, in a humid climate 
it is essential to keep a piano dry, an instrument situated 
in a desert requires, especially when a sirocco is blowing, 
moisture near at hand to compensate for the evaporation 
going on. As the rate of such evaporation would be increased 
with the velocity of the wind, it is well, even in the Sahara, 
to keep your piano out of adraught. The rate at which 
evaporation takes place depends upon the temperature, the 
size of the piano and the facility with which the gaseous 
particles can escape by diffusion through the air, or, as al- 
ready noted, by the motion of the air itself. 

In hot, dry climates, evaporation may perhaps be indi- 





cated only by the presence of bubbles or blisters on the 
surface of an instrument. Experiments, at all events, as 
to the rate of evaporation in dry inland States where plants 
are needed, could best be executed by firms who stock 300 
or 400 pianos. Thus, if 400 pianos be inclosed in a conden- 
sing machine during the four hottest hours of a summer's 
day, the total of liquid exuded divided by 400 would rep- 
resent an average quantity of moisture required by each 
piano, which quantity should be multiplied by four, to 
allow for loss during the necessary filtration through the 
mold, the root, and the journey up the stem to the extremity 
of the leaves of each plant before being given off. 

It will be suggested perhaps that the exhalations of all 
plants cannot be equally suitable for the nourishment of 
pianos ; little nutriment, for instance, could be given forth 
by dried up vegetation, such as the Alpine Edelweiss. 
But this introduces a fresh phase of the question. It is 
sufficient to show in one article that piano sellers resident 
in arid localities must be prepared in the not far distant 
future to add the study of botany to other business bothers. 
As well as polished pianos, such gentlemen will have to 
keep themselves posted up in the market prices of ‘* potted 
plants” to be included possibly in the price of a piano in 
addition to free tunings. Happily piano dealers in Great 
Britain, thanks to our much maligned climate, are not 
likely to be troubled with plant keeping this side of the 
millennium. They can therefore afford to commiserate 
with the trade on the other side of the Atlantic.—A. S. R., 
Piano, Organ and Music Fovrnal. 
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Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, be: 


Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 


beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


Ordinary System. 





CARL 








s of the 
uality obtainable. 
Boehm System 





WASLE & CO., 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., 
COR. MOTT ST., 


NEW 


MANUFACTURERS 





THE CHLEBRATED GORDON GUITAR. 


FROM 


$8.00 TO $60.00. 

5 
Superior 
in 
both Tone 
and 
Finish. 
* 


The Leading Teachers and Artists are using the 


GORDON GUITAR. 


HAMILTON §. GORDON, 189 Fifth Ave., New York. 





OF 


YVoRE. P 





S.S. STEWART, ““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 


Also the ‘‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 


aa 

SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 

ae 
STORE AND FACTORY: 


221 & 223°CHURCH ST,, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ona » -— 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PIANO CHAIRS 
__ and STOOLS. 


Davis 
Chair 
Company, 


TME ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 


Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
prices on application. 







C 





A 
S 
E 
S 
Place, 








MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. 8, A, 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO 6O,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a wee profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


SALW ENGL ote! 
NES ANOS N} NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” °"383f.tr"* 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 






































rt 1¢ IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
YY TEENTH CENTURY. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 
FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. Limited), 


Worcester, Mass, 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
























US.405, WM 
or Aga 465 18 PEST | 


OARDMANIN’ 
Pt GRAY! WEGMAN & CO. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 

















with Perfectly Even Scate 


challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
HHH HHH HHH 





IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLI 





A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 















ESTABLISHED -1837 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


tc?” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B 








JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


wotnoe Grand and Upright Pianos 


FAcToRY: Southern Boulevard, East 133d, East 14th Streets 
and Trinity Avenue, 





ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ~~. ' Fiue and Reed. °°. * Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 








PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 











te 











WAREROOMS AND OF7ICE: 113 East 14th Street. 














PRICES MODERATE AND 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. - 
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STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


siciaieiasasl 











PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


99, 24, 96, 28 & 90 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
9 LITTLE WEST 127TH STREET, New York. 
452 & 454 WEST 138Tn STREET, { 


O) 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


60,000 MADE 
AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerzy 144 Evizapetu Street ) 


CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs, 


MENDELSSOHN, PA. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT 


TERMS REASONABLE. FULLY WARRANTED. 








7th Regiment Band, 


8. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster, 


Address, 35 Union Square, New York City. 


+HARMONICUM,~ 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 


Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 
E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S.,. GERMANY, 
Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 


ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 


Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


mail = Imperial and Koyal Court Orchestrion Factory and Orga» Factory 
Proprie‘ors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 





paDoel & KSSiA, 










7 





R\ Ww. F. HASSE, 


... Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


107 East 14th St., New York. 


ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL, 





Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


.- WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 





Established 1803 

» > are Ki 
| IS and sans Med of 
\ AG et § MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 


of all kinds 
Saxon 
MAR AKNEUKIRS = 


Marge and assorted stock of 
*Violins, Guitars Banjos, 
First quality warranted 
Apply for the illustrated Price -Jist: 





(ellos Bass Viols etc. and their Accessories. 































ARDINE ON, a meee 
ORGAN BUILDERS, Violins, Tenor Violins, Z 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St, New York. Cellos, Contra Basses, Y 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST oonn or bi, 
GRAND ORGANS, URRERED Y 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N Y., Z 
4 manuals ; St. Gore 4 Ch.. GUSTAV ROTH, y 
+ % 4; St. Paul’s Ch, / 
>» ae Fifth Aves, Pres Albert Str., 7 
rooklyn Taber- 7 
nacle, 4: First Presbyterian, Markneukirchen, 4 
hiladelphia, 3; Trin‘ty Ch., / 
- Prancisco, 3; Christ Ch., | mee Z 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- ACTURE ONLY. 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 5 oe nee 5 se OA ER 
A AY ERT UTES RR sf 




















LADIES affected with Tan, Freckles, Rough 
or Discolored Skin should use 
HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 

Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address 

Suc sto 
W. B. BELL & C0.. BELt Totter Mra Co., 
213 State Street, Chicago. 

é" Agents Wanted, Send for particulars. 

For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 


* SYM 








Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 


INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co.. 
YORK, PA. 


a 














PHONION. * 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu- 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished In 
150 Styles and Sizes. 
ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Strect, New York. 
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STRICH & ZEIDEER, 2 cue oemeerwene 





HAGEL LON 








frome roves I A. I OS 





BROTHERS 








% 





—-t+—-$ APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*—?t©% - 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NHW YORE. 














rant ol), ull SOLD!! 


























NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., 





95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. 
Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.1 CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. 


PEASE PIANO Co. «GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 



















——NEW YORK. G. OCone 
Vos, 250 & 252 Wabash Avenue. gens 
a ce Piano Legs, 

THE LYBES and 
PILASTERS, 


MILLER 
ORGAN 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES 


Orders from dealers prompt 





ly attended te. 

IS THE FACTORY: 
G10 & 612 West S0th 8 

BEST Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 

AND NEW YORK. 
Most Salable) ROBT, M. WEBB, ‘enc'-oxcursas. 
ORGAN Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 

\F SOLE AGENCY FOR 
PM ro.nay. Billion's French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








AGENTS WANTED = TTC AAC [ COLE & SON 


MILLER ORGAN (0., stoctugpn cd Destorél 
sun IWENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Eighth St , Bast River 
NEW YORK. 














ESTABLISHED 1869. 


If, \ Kabat & Uhlmann, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Harmonicas AND BaNoonEons, 














ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
sa” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LISTS FREE. 








PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ORGANS. 


Ca 





CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. 
with the Trade 
EB. A. COLE, licited 
Secretary. 3 ' 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th St. socaz, New York City. 
so STRINGS 


an = 29: ee en > 24, es ee ee 
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CHER SUG 


Piano and Organ 3 Toots 






LEMMER S/G...- 
MATER Ig . BOWE RY, 
NEW YORK 





rm 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.: -s 


MInNnwN. 


FPARIBAULT, 


mw MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


ANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








STAB PIANO ACTIONS 





STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG, CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 





NEW VORK. 





STECK 


Without a Rival fov Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., ManugacTurERS, 


Warerooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














DO NOT CONFUSE -:THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR GAN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HoH.LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANC®. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for Cinhed Biates ond Cee VE CHICAGO. NEW YORK; 





Have you seen our___semm 
- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


a1 f not, send for it. 


y, 
Rarrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
th Sere Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices :< 269 rm S Chicago. 
+4 309,04 Pa. 


e 
y “3 








Violins, 
"Cellos, 
Violas, 


Strings and Musical Goods. 






ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 
Novelty: SIMPLEX BOW. 


Musical Instrument Factory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Send for Catalogue, price 2% marks, which amount will be deducted 
on buying for 1,000 marks cash. 














ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.8 C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





a hie 
Ne 


KAU, Leja om)... Pm 


NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agen 

- 174 and 176 Wabash a CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAK CLAY & 00., Pacific Const 1 


BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MoO. 
M. STELNEBT & SONS OC., Bee eee have 
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Leow te 


eee 
LIG/ZL0 Hatrerte. SPV 





Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FaeTory: 402, 404, 406, 408 East 80th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 118 East 14th Street, 


NEV YORE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


CHOOL and School of 
EB VIRGIL PIANO ) Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL FIVE WEEKS’ COURSE. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


Mre. A. K. VIRGIL, - = - - = = 
©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 20d and 28d Sts., NEW YORK, 











Director. 





OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts., Rochester, N. ¥ 





A r ELIAS HOWE CO. 


mw James L. Haven Co. 


+ + MANUFACTURERS OF : + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O 


AAR 





88 Court St., 
«, BOSTON, MASS. 


Headquarters for Everything in 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins, Violas,’Cellos, Basses, Banjos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 


STRINGS and all Fittings necessary 
TL 


for Makers and Repairers. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 








CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


88 Court St., 
«, BOSTON, MASS. 





ELIAS HOWE CO. 


BAUS PIANO CO., 





wy Washburn. 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Diploma D’//onneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 3 
po On 
F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, + 


511 & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


11 and 13 Ann Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


A. H. ANDREWS & C0. 


215 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, 
THIS ADJUSTABLE PIANO CHAIR 


ONLY 


$00 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy; 


CHICAGO. 



































THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, with a perfect Piano and with- 
out lateriocing © a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE TO IMITATE THE HARP 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR. 
© BOX and 'BAGPIPE, and is also A 






The Seat raises and 
lowers, and the back 
is thrown forward or 
back, thu: sriving sup 
port where it is 
needed. 


Our New Piano Stool, 
Best and Cheapest, 
Only $2.50, 


$2 Send for Catalogue. 


Af 


MUSIC 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEV, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 

Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.8. A. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = ax» 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and Iith Street, 











NEW YORK 








R. W. Tanner & Son 








High Grade | 
Uprights | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 














Southern 





Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 












. « MANUFACTURE. . 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
858 Broadway, ALBANY,N.Y. 


JUST OUT. Price $1.00, postpaid 


PRINCESS — 


Cc rent a by C. F. HANSON, 





















ic ay See Oo ae 
and the c red Ca t Cor 
of the Bridegroom.” Price eons. 


C. F. HANSON & CO., Publishers, 
317 Main St., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Author o gph as — 


















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 
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COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, AGTIONS axo HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 








The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 
Telegraph and R.R Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ESSEX, CONN. IVORYTON CONN. 





WESSEL, NICKEL GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANQ ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


NEw YoRB. . . 


oe WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


Piano Haraweare, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 











THE 


CUNNINGHAM DIANO 


» PILADELPIT[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 








WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


ql LEIPSIC. GERMANY, 


Music; Engraving 
and Printing, 
lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply fer 
Estimates of Manu 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
liberal 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 









; , on execution ; 
= ‘ conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


KURTZMANK 





HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 
SAXONY, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 


Exporters of 
Musical 
se instruments 3 | A i; ) g 
Celebrated and Strings t 
Duerer 
Violins. 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U.S. A.., 


135 Grand St., New York. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Xi. Y. 











MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.'S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. 


WAREROOMS : 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss 
Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Germany’s Greatest Masters. 
1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 





nN 





| a genuine “SouMER Piano.” 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 





with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to % ” « 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous % a 
e dealers or agents. Me on a) PA 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark eg eats 
stamped upon the sounding board : we © meat ro no 





RADE MaR* 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St. New York. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 

















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





¥Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND :: 


AND 


:: UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: . 








WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton 8t./ BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: N Y 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., . |. 


Western Branch: 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 and 82 Montgomery St. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


867 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Steinway Hall, 
CHICAGO. 





314 Post St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 










ALFRED_DOLGE € SON. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


Card No. 8,117. 
CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
SOovVARED Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


READS: 


covering 
machine. 


(Signeq) 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. 


H. GORE, Secretarv 





Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
= BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


@™ SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 








215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 








Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











\ 
» \ 


